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“Norice.—With this week's “ SPECTATOR’ 
Literary SuPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


+ 
we visit of the King and Queen to King Victor Emmanuel 


at Gaeta on Thursday week had no worse sequel than 











The visit was simply an act of 
friendship without political significance. At Naples the King 
and Queen were received by the Duke and Duchess of Aosta. 
The Queen bought coral and tortoiseshell presents in the 
shops of Naples like every one else, and the King and Queen 
may have been puzzled to know whether they enjoyed more 
the motor-drives in the Sorrento Peninsula, or the splendid 
panorama of the Bay of Naples and its islands as seen from 
the Royal yacht. At Santa Chiara Church on Monday the 
King was refused admittance by the monks, who were at 
One of the monks, speaking through the bars of the 
closed door, repeated the usual formula for beggars: “ Go in 
peace; there is nothing for you.” It is said that he “ could not 
find words to excuse himself” when he discovered his mistake ; 
but we fancy that the King may bave found words for him on 
the undoubtedly true principle that a pure mistake is not a 
worse mistake because a King happens to suffer by it. On 
Tuesday the ‘ Victoria and Albert’ went to Palermo. 


mutterings in the German Press. 


dinner. 


The latest trouble between France and Germany in Morocco 
has come to a speedy apd $atisfactory end. -It will be remem- 
bered that the Makhzan gave an order for works at Tangier, 
including a drainage system and a marine boulevard, to a 
German firm, and this seemed like an evasion of the Algeciras 
Convention, which stipulates that all such contracts must be 
granted by adjudication. It has been agreed between the 
German and French Foreign Offices that the matter shall be 
referred to the Sanitary Council of Tangier, of which the 
This solution is one of the 
are in the 


diplomatic corps are members. 
best of recent signs that Germany and France 
mood for conciliation. As the Temps remarked the other 
day, “when an agreement is wanted, an agreement is forth- 
coming.” 


The event of the week in the affairs of the Duma has been 
the reception by the Emperor of M. Golovin, the President. 
Considerable importance is attached to this audience, which 
is taken as a sign of the Emperor's benevolence towards the 
Duma. The prospect is therefore rather brighter. The St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Times says that one effect 
upon the President is his appreciably greater strictness with 
the Social Democrats. The debate on terrorism has been 


postponed. On Tuesday there was a debate on the abominable 
tortures of political prisoners at Riga. The Assistant Minister 
of the Interior, while admitting the charges with some reserva- 
tions, announced that the Government had suspended the 
guilty officials. 





On Tuesday General von Einem, the German Minister for 
War, explained in the Reichstag the Estimates for rearma- 
ment and the reconstruction of fortresses. He had been 
pressed to spread the expenditure over a shorter time, but he 
hoped that if his proposals were adopted, everything would 
be ready “before it came to war.” The sums already voted 
for rearmament were not enough. He regretted that the 
sooner, but the financial 
The old arms were still serviceable ; 


reforms could not be put into effect 
objections were decisive. 
and it was not, after all, merely a question of arms, but also 
of the spirit of the Army and the enthusiasm of the people. 
It is said that General von Einem’s tone was bellicose. We 
can discover nothing unduly bellicose in the reports of his 
t is the business of every Minister for War to create 
a belief in the need for the expenditure he proposes, otherwise 
he can hardly hope to get the money. If he does not 
exaggerate considerably, he is a man of self-restraint. General 


speech. 


von Einem appears to have said nothing. more imprudent 
than that war is possible, and that Germany must be ready. 

The water-supply of Egypt is dealt with in an interesting 
despatch from Lord Cromer issued as a Parliamentary Paper 
on Monday. 
conferred on Egypt by the perennial irrigation furnished by 

the Assouan reservoir—an increase in the sale value of land 
of £E24,000,000, and in rental value of £E1,465,000, to say 
nothing of the securing of the cotton crop, estimated last 
year at ££28,000,000—and endorses the recommendation of 
Sir William Garstin that the dam should be raised twenty- 
three feet, thus more than doubling the water-supply, and 
bringing about nine hundred and fifty thousand more acres 
under cultivation. It is satisfactory to learn that the temple 
of Philae is now safer than it ever was since it was first con- 
structed, and that there is no fear of its being structurally 
injured by the raised water-levels. But, 
abundantly clear that it woald not have been justifiable to 
sacrifice the present and future interests of the people of 
Egypt to the claims of archaeology. 

The Peking correspondent of the Times states in last Saturday's 
paper that at the end of last year Imperial decrees were passed 
which raised the Sage Confucius from the level of the sun and 
moon to the level of the heaven and earth, and conferred upon 
his spirit honours of the highest grade such as are given to 
the Imperial ancestors, instead of his former second-grade 
honours. In addition a sum of £15,000 was set aside to 
founda a College at his birthplace to be exclusively devoted to 
The decree was intended 


Lord Cromer summarises the enormous benefits 


in any case, it is 


the perpetuation of his teachings. 
to check the growth of foreign learning. 

however, that this attempt meets with no favour 
from the present head of the family of Confucius. The “ Holy 
Duke,” , 


a descendant of the Sage in the seventy-sixth genera- 
tion, is apparently an intelligent man, and recognising the 


The Times correspon- 
dent states, 


strength of the new movement, urges that Confucianism shall 
be linked to modern learning. The statement of the views of 
the “ Holy Duke,” we are told, is bound to make a deep im- 
pression throughout the country. 


The mention of the descendant of Confucius recalls the 
striking passage in Gibbon’s autobiography in which the 
historian declares that “the family of Confucius is, in my 
opinion, the noblest upon earth. Seventy authentic genera- 
tions have elapsed from that philosopher to the present chief 





of his posterity, who reckons 135 degrees from the Emperor 
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Ho-hang-ti, the father, as it is believed, of an illustrious line 
which bas now flourished in China 4,425 years.” Conceive 
what such a continuity of history means. It is as if in Egypt 
there were an authentic descendant of the builder of the 
Great Pyramid and this personage had a recognised official 
position of high importance. 


The Colonial Premiers were entertained at luncheon on 
Wednesday by the Houses of Parliament in Westminster 
Hall. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who presided, 
welcomed the Premiers in a cordial speech in which he 
declared that there was neither Government nor Opposition 
nor party at the banquet, and, with a graceful acknowledgment 
of its source, appropriated Mr. Balfour's definition of the 
relationship between the Home Government and the great 
Governments overseas. It was not the relationship of 
partners, but the family relationship, and since they all 
derived their very life from the same source—independent 
representative government—it was peculiarly fitting that 
such a meeting should take place at the very fonntain-head 
from which that great idea sprang. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
in responding to the toast, indulged in an historic retrospect, 
and explained how he had once cherished, but come to 
abandon, the ambition to take a seat in the British 
Parliament. In conciusion, he laid stress on the good 
influence in promoting harmony which could be exerted by 
Members of the British Parliament who had come from the 
daughbter-nations. General Botha also made an excellent 
speech, in which he eulogised the elasticity, adaptability, and 
flexibility of the British Constitution. 


The official report of the proceedings of the Imperial Con- 
ference issued on Monday announced that a resolution had 
been unanimously adopted with regard to the style and con- 
stitution of the Conference and the establishment of a 
permanent secretariat. The resolution recommends that the 
Conference should be called the Imperial Conference, and that 
it should be held every four years. The Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom will be ex-officio President, and the Prime 
Ministers of the self-governing Colonies ex-ojicio members. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies will be an ex-officio 
member, and will preside in the absence of the President. 
Such otber Ministers as the respective Governments may 
appoint will also be members of the Conference, each discus- 
sion to be conducted—except by special permission of the 
Conference—by not more than two representatives from each 
Government, each Government to have only one vote. The 
resolution further affirms the desirability of establishing a 
permanent secretarial staff, charged, under the direction of 
the Secretary for the Colonies, with the duty of obtaining 
information for the use of the Conference, of attending to its 
resolutions, and of conducting correspondence on matters 
yelating to its affairs. 


From a summary of the discussions which preceded the 
adoption of the resolution it appears that the abandonment 
of an Imperial Council (¢.e., a body formed of the present 
members plus a permanent Imperial Civil Committee), 
and the limiting of the secretariat to a departmental 
organisation, was largely due to the line taken by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Wednesday's report notes that the exhaustive 
statement made by Mr. Haldane as to the general principles 
of Imperial military organisation was fawourably received by 
the Colonial representatives, who also approved of the draft 
resolution recommending the creation of a General Staff for 
the Empire. The Conference unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion authorising the Colonies to refer to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, through the Secretary of State, for expert 
advice in regard to local questions, it being further arranged 
that, whenever so desired, a representative of the Colony 
desiring such advice should be summoned to attend as a 
member of the Committee during the discussion of the ques- 
tions raised. At Tuesday’s meeting the First Lord of the 
Admiralty explained the general principles upon which the 
Admiralty held that the defence of the Empire should be 
organised. While insisting on the need for unity of control of 
the Fleet, he stated that he did not desire to press for further 
contributions of men or money, but cordially welcomed the 
co-operation of the Colonies in the form most agreeable to 
themselves. Lord Tweedmouth’s remarks may fairly be 








interpreted as encouraging the formation of local navies. 
but while we welcome his adhesion to a principle advocated in 
these columns, we should like to know whether it represents 
the attitude of the Imperial Defence Committee. 


The debate on the Army Bill was resumed on Tuesday, 
when Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Labour M.P. for Leicester, 
criticised Mr. Haldane’s scheme in a speech of very great ability, 
The Labour Party, he declared, were not in favour of the 
nation inarms. One of their objections to the Bill was that 
it destroyed the civil character of the Volunteer Force, Hg 
believed that the changes made in the force, taken together, 
would operate powerfully against its popularity, for the total 
effect was to make what was a civil force a War Office force, 
Suppose that the Volunteer recruiting broke down, what 
bulwark existed against conscription? Again, Labour Mem. 
bers had the strongest objection to the County Associa. 
tions, for they would change the political and social centre 
of gravity in the country. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed to have faced this modern problem with mediaeya] 
ideas in his mind. The military scheme must have an 
industrial basis, and not a basis which assumed the 
existence of the relations between the village and the hall, 
The Budget had driven a nail into the coffin of that state of 
things. He hoped many more nails would be knocked into it 
before the present Parliament came to an end. The Labour 
Party also objected to the Cadet corps. The system would 
put a premium on schoolmasters who were more interested in 
militarism than education. Again, the relations set up by 
the Bill between the Volunteers and the workshops would not 
prove successful. To tell an employer that for a fortnight 
each year a certain number of men were to be withdrawn from 
his workshops was to paralyse his industry. 


We do not of course agree with the spirit of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's criticisms, and we think that his references to 
what he called conscription were particularly unfair, for he 
should surely know that no one advocates anything which can 
by any possibility be fairly described as conscription. But 
though we do not agree with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, we 
think Mr. Balfour was perfectly right in insisting on the 
very grave importance of his speech. If, as Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald declares, the Trade-Union and Labour leaders 
dislike the new scheme, although they are perfectly willing 
to tolerate, or even to approve of, the existing Volunteer 
system, then there seems to us the gravest reason for not 
forcing Mr. Haldane’s proposals on the nation by the 
mechanical operation of the Liberal majority. We wish we 
had space to dwell upon Mr. Long's very sensible and very 
moderate criticisms of the scheme, and especially upon his 
grave misgivings as to its effect upon the Yeomanry. We 
cannot, however, do more than note his objections, and also 
those of Mr. Bennett, who gave the House his experience of 
the effect of the Bill on the recruiting of Volunteers. 





Mr. Balfour's speech, except for the passage which we have 
dealt with at length in a leading article, was one of the 
ablest and weightiest he has delivered this Session. Specially 
excellent was his defence of the Militia. Do not let us, he 
urged, “put it out of our power to reform the Militia by 
destroying the Militia itself.” The passage with which his 
speech closed so well sums up the arguments against the 
Haldane scheme that we must quote it at length :— 

“Even by the friends of this scheme it has been admitted that 
the Government are risking the very existence of the Volunteers. 
It is admitted, even by those who have asserted with the most 
ardour that they will vote for the second reading, that unless the 
terms of the Yeomanry engagement are changed the Yeomanry 
will go; aud unless the severity of the discipline in the Bill be 
altered the Volunteers, even if they do not go, will at all events 
cease to come. Your scheme, therefore, threatens your home 
Army,—what you not very accurately call your citizen Army; 
it destroys drafts for your Regular Army ; it throws upon Regular 
units responsibilities and labours which ought to be undertaken 
by a less costly and less highly trained force, and which there is 
no possibility of this House ever consenting to see carried out by 
an augmentation of the number of the Regular battalions in the 
service of the country.” 

Mr. Haldane concluded the debate with a defence of his 
scheme, which, since it came from him, it is hardly necessary 
to say was expressed with great ingenuity, force, and ability. 
Since, however, he employed the arguments which he used in 
introducing the scheme, it is not necessary to resummarise 
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them here. In the end the second reading of the Bill was 
yoted by a majority of 312 (343 votes to 31). 


THE SPE 








The resumed debate on the Budget on Wednesday was 
noticeable for a bitter attack on Mr. Asquith’s proposals from 
Mr. Snowden, the Labour Member for Blackburn. No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he declared, had had so 
magnificent an opportunity and none had 80 utterly failed to 
use it. Mr. Asquith’s ideas of what constituted social reform 
differed completely from those of the Labour Party,—viz., 
that the House should devise some means by which the 
increasing wealth of the country should not go into the 
possession of a small section of the community. The mass of 
the people—including two million families earning less than 
£1 a week—gained nothing whatever by any of Mr. Asquith’s 
proposals to redress these unjust conditions. Mr. Asquith, 
be went on, gave an indefinite promise of old-uge pensions 
to be provided at the expense of the recipients, and 
therefore not worth having. The £1,500,000 which Mr. 
Asquith proposed to devote to this end next year would 
provide the miserable sum of Is. Sd. a week at seventy-five. 
“It was a traitorous appeal to ask them to be satisfied with 
that when they were led to expect os. a week for everybody 
at sixty-five.” 

On Monday in the House of Lords Lord Bath called atten- 
tion to the memorial on the appointment of Magistrates 
presented to the Lord Chancellor in December, and moved 
for papers. The Lord Chancellor laid it down that there 
could be only one safe general rule, and that was that 
no one should be appointed to the Bench who was not 
thorougbly fit for that high situation. He thought that 
ultimately some machinery might be invented to secure 
suitable appointments irrespective of party considerations. 
We agree heartily with Lord Loreburn’s remarks. It is not 
desirable, of course, that the Bench should be looked upon 
as the appanage of any one party. At the same time, it so 
happens that in country districts the great majority of men 
suitable for the Bench are men of means who are Conservative 
in politics. The type of country gentleman is, on the whole, 
an excellent one for the Bench. His financial independence 
makes him less susceptible than most men to undesirable 
influences. 





The land question was raised in the House of Lords on 





Thursday by Lord Lansdowne, who, while urging that the 
movement to bring back more and more people to the soil | 
should have the support of both political parties, described 
the Premier’s recent speech as an unjustifiable attack on the | 
landowners of the country, and moved for the official returns 
referred to showing the refusal of landlords to satisfy the 
demand for small holdings. Lord Carrington in reply 
declared that the official evidence embodied in the answers to 
questions in Parliament on Wednesday proved the Premier's 
case up to the hilt, and stated that the numerous applications 
he had himself received as Commissioner of Crown and 
Agricultural Lands showed that the demand was general 
and unsatisfied. Lord Crewe also defended the Premier's 
speech, which he regarded as aimed at local authorities | 
rather than landowners. We have dealt elsewhere with | 





the spirit in which the Government are approaching | 
the land question. But we should like to add a word | 
here as to their proposed Valuation Bill. We find | 


no great harm in the proposal per se, though we very | 
much object to the spirit in which it is urged, and to the 
notion that a Valuation Bill may be used to penalise land- 
lords. If, however, the Government are determined to have 
an official valuation, we sincerely hope that one thing will be 
insisted on,—viz., that the valuation may be acted on by the 
payers of Death-duties. What we mean is this. Suppose 
the owner of a landed estate bas to pay on inheritance £5,000 
in Death-duties, and that he finds that a certain farm on his 
estate has been valued by the Government at £4,000. In 
that case we would give him the right, if he likes, to say 
to the Government: “I shall pay you my Death-duties by 
handing you over the farm in question and £1,000 in cash.” 
A regulation of that kind would be a very sound and very proper 
check upon overvaluation, which otherwise is only too likely | 
to take place. 


} 


At the Caxton Hall on Wednesday, Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
Member of the Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth, 
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gave an address on “Compulsory Military Training from the 
Point of View of an Australian Labour Leader,” in which he 
advocated universal training, but not conscription. Those 
who believed that they were one and the same thing were 
entirely and fundamentally wrong. Those of his thinking 
believed in the Cadet system, and the subsequent grading of 
youths and men into the second, third, and fourth lines, thus 
always having youths ready to fight if necessary. After a 
striking speech from Mr. Leo Maxse, Lord Roberts, speaking 
on behalf of the National Service League, congratulated Mr. 
Hughes on the excellence of his speech, and expressed surprise 
that “sensible and intelligent men could be misled by cant 
phrases about militarism and conscription, and could object 
to a system based upon the principle that every able-bodied 
man, whatever his rank, wealth, or position, should be pre- 
pared to take his part in the defence of his country.” There 
was no question at all of national-service men being sent 
abroad unless they wished it. We have dealt with the whole 
matter elsewhere, but must here tender our _heartiest 
thanks to Mr. Hughes for the great help which he has given 
the cause of national training. No one can arraign his right 
to speak as a Labour man and as a democrat. He is as 
sound in logic as in sentiment when he repudiates the notion 
that there is anything antagonistic to democracy in teaching 
the citizen how to defend himself, his country, and his 
liberties. 





On Wednesday afternoon Lord Avebury presided at the 
annual meeting of the Proportional Representation Society, 
held at his house in St. James’s Square. He pointed out that 
in 1886 the Unionists obtained a majority of a hundred and 
four seats at the General Election, though at the polls they 
were in a minority of sixty-five thousand. In the last German 
elections the Social Democrats bad more than three million 
votes, but obtained only forty-three seats, while the Centre 
Party, with a million votes less, had a hundred and five seats. 
Lord Avebury went on to point out that proportional repre- 
sentation was practicable. Twelve thousand people had voted 
in an experimental election in Westminster, and only twenty 
voting-papers were spoilt. We agree with Lord Avebury and 
those who support him in thinking that there is real danger 
in continuing a system which is capable of producing the 
anomalies and the contradictions of popular government 
which he described. We may also say that we have studied 
with some care the working of the trial election held at West- 
minster, and have convinced ourselves that the single transfer- 
able vote is not only perfectly practicable, but perfectly fair 
in its working. We do not doubt that a Parliament elected 
under a system of proportional representation would not only 
reflect the national will far better than Parliaments elected 
under the present system, but would also show a marked 
improvement in the personnel. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Austen Chamberlain, speaking at a 
Liberal Unionist dinner and making a plea for Unionist unity, 
declared that “ he was led to make these remarks because he 
saw that a speech of his, made a little time ago, was inter- 
preted by a Unionist, but Free-food, critic as indicating his 
desire to drive out of the Unionist Party all who did not agree 
with him on that particular question. He had never said any- 
thing to justify that interpretation.” As we are no doubt the 
Unionist critic alluded to, we must hasten to express our satis- 
faction that Mr. Austen Chamberlain was misunderstood by 
us, and that in reality he is for union among Unionists. We 
are bound to say, however, that the speech of March 25th, 


| which was what we had in mind when we wrote, was, to say the 


least of it, peculiarly liable to misunderstanding. Here are 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s words :—“ He thought it was time 
to ask, in view of the President’s [Duke of Devonshire’s] speech 
at the meeting of the [Unionist Free Trade} Club, whether 


| those gentlemen still desired to maintain their connexion with 


the Unionist Party and whether they were still Unionists in 
anything but name.” We may add that in quoting this 
passage our object is by no means to convict Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain of inconsistency, but merely to show that we 


| were not guilty of an unjustifiable attack upon him. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per ceat. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 853—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE LAND POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


NHAT it is desirable from every point of view, moral, 
physical, and social, to encourage men to live and 
make their living in the country is a proposition which 
hardly needs defence. Possibly the evils of town life have 
been exaggerated, and possibly, if we follow the excellent 
example which is being set by the Garden City, and also 
if we clear our urban atmosphere from coal-smoke, we 
may do a great deal to mitigate the evils, we might 
almost say horrors, of life in the poorer parts of our great 
towns. When, however, all is said and done, the need 
of preventing the diminution of the rural population is 
a very real one, and one which deserves most serious 
and anxious consideration, not by one party in the State 
or by one section of the community, but by the whole 
British people. It is a problem of immense difficulty, and 
will never be solved unless the entire community can be 
interested in the attempt to solve it. We do not mean 
that therefore it is wrong for one party in the State to 
take the lead in reform. On the contrary, as we pointed 
out a fortnight ago in regard to the question of universal 
training, unless matters of importance are taken up by 
one or other party in the State, and thus brought into the 
region of practical politics, they are in this country very 
apt to be neglected altogether. All we contend is that in 
a matter of such vital importance as bringing people back 
to the land, or, what is far more practical and important, 
keeping people on the land, the question, though specially 
taken up by one of our political parties, should not be 
treated in a manner hostile and aggressive to the other 
party, but should be handled, as is perfectly possible, 
so as to cause the minimum, and not the maximum, of 
party contention. 

We see, then, no objection to the Liberal Party desiring 
to devote themselves specially to the land question. On 
the contrary, we are delighted that they should resolve to 
give a lead and to waken public opinion thereon. Most 
unfortunately, however, they seem determined not merely 
to claim praise for dealing with so large a problem, but 
to use that problem in order to defame dnd punish 
their political opponents. Instead of endeavouring to 
enlist the aid of the less aggressive sections of the other 
party, they are apparently intent on using the land 
question as a convenient stick with which to belabour their 
rivals. For example, no secret is made of the fact that 
the official Liberals regard the raising of the land question 
at the present moment as a most adroit tactical move 
in the struggle with the Peers. Many defenders of the 
Government policy seem, indeed, to care little about the 
merits of their scheme, but dwell chiefly upon the fact 
that they have at Jast found a way of bringing the Lords 
to their knees. Others, again, indulge in shrill paeans 
over their proposed land legislation because it will humble 
the pride of the haughty landowner, and deprive him of 
what are alleged to be his ill-gotten gains, and of those 
powers over the villager which he is supposed to use with 
the unscrupulousness of the “ boss” of an American Trust 
coupled with all the ruthless tyranny of a robber Baron of the 
Middle Ages. The wicked landlord is to be torn to pieces, 
and every one is to be satisfied in the process, from the 
old-fashioned individualist village Hampden to the modern 
Socialist who desires that all property should be vested in 
the hands of the State. 

No doubt a certain amount of this rhetorical “ tall talk” 
can be regarded as merely the babble of the political 
auction-room. We must never forget, however, that land- 
owners are timid people, and, what is more, are people who 
have been rendered pessimistic by a long period of loss 
and depression. They are therefore always inclined to 
fear the worst, and to magnify the results of any proposal 
which seems likely to injure them. A man whose land 
thirty years ago was producing £4,000 a year gross, 
and whose gross income from the same land is now only 
£2,500, and who, in addition, has had all the outgoings of 
the estate very considerably increased, is not likely to feel 
cheerful or to hope for the best when he is told that he is 
a bloated capitalist who for the past generation has been 
battening in hateful luxury on the spoils of the poor, 








and whose unjust and injurious profits may be right] 

diminished by giving him a “fair” price for his land 
Such a man, in face of such talk, naturally takes a gloomy 
view, and being lethargic in matters of business as well ag 
obstinate—lethargy and obstinacy in all parts of the world 
seem to go with unprofitable landowning—is almost 
certain to turn mulish and to say :—“ Well, if the State 
means to rob me, I cannot help it; but at any rateI will 
not facilitate the work. Instead of going quietly, I can at 
least insist on being dragged to the place of execution.” 
If this sort of spirit once takes possession of the land. 
owner, he will be able to exercise an amount of drag-power 
upon any scheme for increasing the number of small 
cultivators which will probably surprise the advocates of 
rural reform. 

We must remember also that if such a struggle igs 
provoked by wild talk and unjust accusations, the land. 
owner, though he perhaps does not realise it now, will get 
the support of a very large section of the community 
which voted Liberal at the last Election because at 
that moment Liberalism was championing the cause of 
conservatism and moderation. Though the Government 
may find it convenient to forget it, the victory at the last 
Election was essentially a conservative—or let us say a 
moderate—victory. It was won for the Liberals by ‘the 
“ Left Centre” men,—that is, by the men of moderation and 
of conservative instincts, who in constituency after con. 
stituency turned the scale by the transfer of their votes. 
It was the men who were determined that the fiscal 
system which had proved so great a benefit to us should 
not be made the subject of a violent revolution who gave 
the present Government their huge majority. The General 
Election of 1906 proved, in fact, that whenever it comes to a 
tussle, the “ Left Centre” element is the strongest one in 
the community. If the Liberals are determined to attack 
our landed system in a revolutionary spirit, they will see 
this fact illustrated with quite as unpleasant distinctness 
as Mr. Chamberlain and his friends did in 1906. 


We have not yet, of course, seen the details of the 
Government proposals; but if the citation of the Scotch 
Bill, and the wild, and often minatory, rhetoric of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Winston Churchill 
at the meetings of the Land Reformers on Saturday last, 
are to be taken as trustworthy indications, we feel con- 
vinced that little good will come out of the new land agita- 
tion. Isit too late toask the Government to remember that 
they are Free-traders, and that Free-trade is not a doctrine 
which applies only to commercial exchanges? Interference 
with free competition (an interference which the Liberals 
profess to condemn so heartily in the case of the tariff) 
will do exactly the same harm in the case of landed 
property that it accomplishes in wholesale and retail trade. 
If the land question is to be settled on Free-trade lines, 
it, will be necessary to abandon all this highly seasoned 
talk about unearned increment, and about the community 
having the right to confiscate the extra value which has 
been attached to land owing to the growing prosperity of 
the State. Unearned increment has no reality outside the 
predatory rhetoric of the Socialists, or, if it has, it is some- 
thing which attaches to every form of property. There is 
no greater example of unearned increment than that which 
is to be found in a large portion of the public Debt. Take, 
again, the unearned increment in objects of art. There are 
plenty of people whose great-grandfathers paid Romney or 
Gainsborough or Sir Joshua or Raeburn from £50 
to £100 to paint their wives and daughters who could 
now sell those pictures for twenty or thirty times the 
original price. ‘Till the State finds some means of 
checking the growth of prosperity, as no doubt the 
Socialist State soon would, an unearned increment is certain 
to attach to many forms of property. . And remember also 
that an unearned decrement attaches to land in a very 
marked degree. There are plenty of men whose ancestors 
bought land in England a hundred years ago in counties 
like Essex or Suffolk or Norfolk where the property has 
suffered a decrement of from forty to fifty per cent. Surely 
if the unearned increment is to be seized by the State, the 
State should also deal with unearned decrement. 


We cannot on this occasion set forth what we consider 
should be the right Free-trade lines for dealing with the 
land question. We should, however, like to make one 
practical suggestion. In our opinion, the proper raw 
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caine out of which peasant-proprietors should be 
peri js not private property, but the ager publicus, 


using the word in the widest sense,—the sense of all 
land dedicated to public uses. | The Government have 
made a very good start in determining that they will create 
on the Crown estates as many small holdings as possible. 
We should like to see this principle carried much further, 
and all land held in mortmain employed in the creation 
of small holdings. That is, we -would make the land 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to the 
Universities, to all schools, hospitals, and corporate 
charities, under proper guarantees against pecuniary 
jation, the raw material out of which to create small 
holdings. There is no objection to applying compulsion in 
such cases. It is, indeed, a benefit to transfer land from the 
dead to the living hand. And to these we would add all glebe- 
Jands, subject to the condition, of course, that the income 
of the incumbent should not suffer. To take a practical 
example. In almost every rural parish in England there 
js some glebe-land or charity-land. On the first occasion 
on which such land became vacant we would empower a 
specially constituted Government Department to consider 
applications in regard to it, and if it were in any 
way suitable to the creation of small holdings, we 
would expropriate it and create holdings of from three 
to ten acres, the Government lending the money for 
the necessary buildings,—provided, of course, that the 
said Department had first ascertained that the demand 
for small holdings in the parish in question was a genuine 
one, and that the small holdings when created would be 
occupied. On the small holdings thus called into existence 
the Government might create a tenure somewhat in the 
nature of copyhold,—that is, the holding should not be 
allowed to be subdivided or amalgamated with others. 
When a tenant desired to vacate his holding he might be 
allowed to nominate his successor under a system of 
tenant-right. In this way without friction or difficulty 
a very large number of small holdings might be created 
throughout England. If the experiment were an 
economic success, we feel sure that the example given 
would be voluntarily followed by a very large number of 
Jandlords,—for we repudiate altogether the notion that the 
English landlord is a man who does not wish to make the 
best he can economically out of his patrimonial acres, 
but prefers to see game rather than men upon the 
land. If the Government can make the creation of 
small holdings pay on land in mortmain, they will have 
plenty of imitators. The landlords have only preferred 
shooting tenants to farming tenants because the former 
have proved more advantageous from the economic point 
of view. 


spol 





THE DISMISSAL OF SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 
[ seems that there is no place for a moderate man in 

Treland. The decision of the Government shortly to 
remove Sir Horace Plunkett from his office as Vice-President 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland is very ominous. ‘The Department is practically 
the creation of Sir Horace Plunkett, who has expended 
unremitting labour on the work, and, as was said in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, has never drawn his 
salary. He is a man of broad sympathies and great 
humanity, who has done more than any public servant 
in our day to understand the character and ways of 
the Irish peasant and to help him by methods suitable 
to his genius. Sir Horace’s sympathies have indeed 
made him too little Unionist for Unionists; but his 
moderation has prevented him from being Nationalist 
enough for Nationalist Members of Parliament. So for 
political reasons—as we do not hesitate to say, and we 
shall give some proofs directly—the Irish Parliamentary 
Party have required of the Government that Sir Horace 
Plunkett should be dismissed. And the Government have 
consented. We know that there is a clear case on technical 
and Constitutional grounds for this dismissal. But it is 
pretty evident that the Government would not have wished 
to take any decision of the sort at this moment, before Sir 
Kenelm Digby's Report on the affairs of the Department 
is issued, if a pistol had not been put to their head. 
They have professed to believe in the perfect sincerity of 
the Nationalists’ precipitate concern for Constitutional 
orthodoxy, and for political reasons will very shortly lose 
the most whole-hearted services to Ireland in a province 
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where non-political services are possible and desirable, and 
have in fact been rendered. 

It is said, of course, on the side of the Nationalists, that 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s work is political in essence. We 
can only answer that his liking for Devolution has earned 
him unrelenting attacks from Unionists. The hostility of 
the Nationalists is indeed an example of the old truth that 
extreme men tolerate extreme opposition better than an 
eclectic treatment or purtial support of their opinions. 
The moderate man is, as it were, inoculated against the 
full violence of their enthusiasms. For their purpose he 
is hopeless. But the violent opponent is admittedly capable 
of violence ; he may be converted, and become as vehemently 
in favour of a particular policy as he has been hitherto 
vehemently against it; his case is never hopeless. Just as 
many teetotalers mistrust the temperate users of alcohol 
more than they distrust drunkards, so the Nationalists 
dislike the Plunketts more than the Colonel Saundersons. 
Yet in administrative Departments it is the men of modera- 
tion who have the true constructive ability. Prosperity 
spreads over a country from the offices of a Cromer. 
Incidentally the decision of the Government is a nega- 
tion of their own policy of Devolution. The bodies 
which are the supreme expression at present of self- 
government in Ireland have approved the work of Sir 
Horace Plunkett. But a Devolutionist Government, 
taking its instructions from a party which is more than 
Devolutionist, has stepped in and strangled the tentative 
operations of Devolution. ‘They surely had reasons for the 
retention of Sir Horace that were higher than a barren 
Constitutional point. ‘Their spiritless complaisance deserves 
to bring on them a heavy penalty, as we dare say it will. 
‘Lo understand the full meaning of what the Government 
are doing, let us imagine that an official suspected of 
Home-rule sympathies were dismissed from what was in 
essence a non-political post by a Unionist Government 
at the dictation of Orangemen. We all know what 
Nationalists, and Liberals too, would say to that. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion, which has done so much to advance scientific agri- 
cultural knowledge and co-operative methods in Ireland, 
was created in 1899 to consolidate a number of functions 
connected with agriculture, fisheries, manufactures, and so 
forth. ‘The administration is financed by money annually 
voted by Parliament, but by a new departure it was made 
responsible to public opinion in Ireland. Still, the 
position of Vice-President was unquestionably meant 
to be a political one. Mr. Horace Plunkett when he 
vas appointed was a Member of the House of Commons. 
In 100 he lost his seat, chiefly through having dissatisfied 
Unionists with some of his appointments in the Depart- 
ment. The Unionist Government, however, in response to 
the evident wishes of Ireland, kept Mr. Plunkett in office. 
In 1901 Mr. Plunkett, feeling himself that his position 
ought to be a Parliamentary one, stood again for the 
House of Commons,—as far as possible on non-party lines. 
He was beaten. But the Government still asked him to 
retain his office. Wheu the present Government came into 
power Sir Horace Plunkett, as he had then become, assumed 
that his appointment was ended, and made his preparations 
to depart. Mr. Bryce, however, asked him to remain, 
treating his position as “ outside considerations of party.” 
Mr. Bryce added that the Government reserved entire liberty 
of action, but suggested that Sir Horace by remaining 
“ provisionally ” at the Department would“ facilitate” the 
“examination” into the affairs of the Department. No 
one can deny that the Government are acting within their 
rights. But the Report of the “examination” has not yet 
been published—the House of Commons had no official 
data to go upon in the debate in which Mr. Birrell 
announced the Government's decision on Wednesday— 
and we can only say that even if the Government had 
never had any thought of resisting the Nationalist pressure, 
it would have been more decent to make their aunounce- 
ment after the publication of the Report. Sir Horace 
Plunkett's position is anomalous beyond question, but the 
character of the Department is itself abnormal. When 
Mr. McNeill Jast year asked the Prime Minister to what 
category this “ Constitutional freak,” Sir Horace Plunkett, 
who was neither a permanent Civil servant nor a Minister 
of the Crown, belonged, the Prime Minister answered: 
“To the Plunkett category.” 

A true word might have been spoken in jest if the 
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Government had so wished. The dual responsibility of 
the Vice-President of the Department makes his position 
unlike that of any other public official. The Government 
in their forthcoming Irish Government Bill, if they want 
to consult Irish opinion, which in this case is not apparently 
represented by the Nationalist Party, could make the Vice- 
President’s office non-Parliamentary like that of the 
permanent heads of other Departments. Or they could 
regularise the present irregular but perfectly workable 
state of affairs; they could let the Vice-President remain 
answerable to the Irish bodies—the Council of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural Board and the Board of 
Technical Instruction—while the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would be responsible to Parliament. We admit, 
of course, that there is much to be said for having the 
real head of a spending Department in Parliament; but 
insistence upon this point (which is unnecessary unless 
the Chief Secretary is incompetent) will take the Vice- 
President away far too much from his very exacting work 
in the offices of the Department. We are convinced that 
if the Government took such a course as we have just 
described, they would do a good day’s work for Ireland. 
They could easily have done it, and could still do it. We 
even think that if they had been left to themselves they 
would have wished to do it. But they were not left to 
themselves. The pistol was put to their head, and they 
threw up their hands. The Government who justly 
deprecate race-antagonism in South Africa remove from 
the scene of his usefulness the man who above all others 
is trying to smooth away social and political bitterness 
in Ireland. 

We said that the reasons of the Government were 
political,—they have become so by adoption, the motives of 
the Nationalists being indisputably political. We give as 
proof two extracts from speeches by Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, which may be read in conjunction with 
Mr. Dillon’s speech in the debate. On November 11th 
last year at Liverpool Mr. Dillon said :— 

“In this fight is enlisted all the vast organisation which is 
controlled by Sir Horace Plunkett. I have been criticised more 
than once because I have been hostile to the whole machine which 
is controlled by Sir Horace Plunkett, and it spends £280,000 a 
year in Ireland. Why havelI been hostile to it? Because I know 
from my own knowledge that it is from top to bottom a machine 
to burst up and destroy the National Party and the National 
movement. It comes like a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Its agents 
go among the people as the promoters of industry; but the real 
object of the whole business is to break the National Party and 
to prepare the way for Devolution.” 


On January 27th, 1907, at Coatbridge Mr. O’Connor said :— 


“Tf the coming measure, or instalment, did not comply with 

certain conditions, no Irish Nationalist would ever consent to 
accept it. If, for instance, they were to propose a sham Assembly 
in Dublin, he would not touch it with a forty-foot pole. If they 
proposed some form of Horace-Plunkettism, he would not touch 
it with an eighty-foot pole; or if they proposed to gather together 
in Dublin a lot of respectable men who never took any part in 
Irish politics, they would have nothing to do with it.” 
In other words, the Nationalist Members have taken 
advantage of a Constitutional point to condemn the 
admirable industrial benefits Sir Horace Plunkett has 
conferred on Ireland, simply because they believe that 
he is killing Home-rule by kindness. For our part, we 
do not hold that it is honourable, or even honest, to 
cut off a source of social well-being in Ireland because 
it conflicts with political aspirations. We congratulate 
Liberals like Mr. Stopford Brooke and Sir Francis 
Channing, who played a courageous part in the debate 
by protesting against the connivance of the Government. 
“The great danger at the moment,” says the Parlia- 
mentary writer in the Daily News, “is that Liberals should 
imagine themselves to be qualified to tell Ireland—in the 
friendliest spirit—what policy is for her good.” Ireland 
is an integral part of the administrative area of the United 
Kingdom. Liberals, therefore, are fully qualified to give 
advice on every matter connected with it, and we hope 
very few will accept the nauseating advice to refuse to face 
the “ great danger.” 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
WE have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Balfour’s speech in 
the House of Commons during the debate on Mr. 


Haldane’s Bill. The greater part of that speech was quite 


admirable, and, without a suspicion of party feeling or 





| 
party tactics, showed the very grave national dangers to 
which we shall be exposed if the Militia is abolished, the 
Yeomanry placed on a basis which must in the end mean 
its destruction, and the Volunteers subjected to conditions 
which may very likely deplete the force. But though the 
speech was in most respects excellent, we feel obliged to 
express our regret in regard to a passage which has been 
interpreted, though, as we think, unfairly interpreted, ag a 
declaration against umiversal and compulsory trainin 
“I believe that the voluntary system is a system which the 
country will never consent to abandon,” were Mr. Balfour's 
words. If this means that for oversea service we must 
rely entirely upon voluntary service, Mr. Balfour is, of 
course, perfectly right. No other proposition is dreamt of 
by any sane man. If, however, he means, as certain 
Radical newspapers assume, that we are not to use the 
element of compulsion in order to give the benefits of 
universal military training, as they are given in Switzer. 
land, to the whole of our population, leaving them after. 
wards to volunteer or not for service abroad, then we must 
say with all respect that Mr. Balfour has done very great 
disservice to the highest national interests. We cannot, 
however, believe that this was his meaning, and we trust 
that he will take an early opportunity of declaring that he 
is not opposed to universal military training in its true 
sense, but merely to the travesty of it which its enemies 
sometimes put forth in its name. 

There is nothing about which more nonsense is talked, 
more prejudice created, and more ignorance displayed than 
universal training. Even so essentially just and reason. 
able an organ of public opinion as the Westminster Gazette 
used language the other day in regard to our article 
on “Unionist Reunion and National Training” which 
showed that it had not grasped in the least what we 
and those who agree with us in the matter desire. In the 
article in question the Westminster Gazeite repeatedly used 
the word “conscription,” and conveyed the impression that 
conscription was what we were advocating, and what we 
hope to induce the leaders of the Unionist Party to advo- 
cate as part of their official programme. The Westminster 
Gazette did not define in detail what it meant by conscrip. 
tion; but there is no doubt that when such a word is 
used the ordinary man assumes, and rightly assumes, 
that the persons alleged to advocate conscription desire 
to fill the ranks of the Regular Army by a system of 
compulsion such as exists on the Continent,—i.e., that 
men are to be compelled by law to become soldiers 
and to fight the nation’s battles, whether at home or 
abroad. Nothing could possibly be a greater travesty of 
what we desire and recommend, and also of what the 
National Service League desires and recommends. We 
are bound to say that we think it most unfortunate that 
a newspaper usually so fair and so scrupulously accurate 


in representing the views of its opponents should not in ' 


the present case have taken the trouble to avoid the use 
of language which in effect, though, of course, not in 
intention, is most misleading, and is calculated to create 
popular prejudice. By all means let the Westminster 
Gazette oppose the scheme of universal compulsory 
training such as we advocate if it disapproves of such 
schemes; but at any rate it should deal with realities, 
and not with a conscript man of straw of its own 
invention. 

In view of Mr. Balfour’s apparent confusion of mind, 
or, at any rate, of expression, and of the Westminsier 
Gazette’s obvious blunder, and also of the innumerable 
misstatements and perversions made elsewhere, it may 
be worth while to restate the reasons why we advocate 
universal training, and to outline in general terms what 
is the nature of such training. We do not, of course, 
profess to speak for the National Service League, or 
to commit them in any way; but we believe that the 
views they hold and the plans they advocate do not 
differ very greatly from our own, except in points of 
detail. In order to make the matter clear once and for 
all, let us begin by stating what we do not advocate. We 
do not advocate conscription,—that is, we do not advocate 
filling the ranks of the Army by compulsion after the Con- 
tinental method, nor do we desire, or even think it would 
be in the national interests, that our Army should be 
raised under such conditions. Indeed, we would go further, 
and would say that a British Regular Army organised on 
a compulsory basis must mean the destruction of the 
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se. It would be quite impossible to garrison 
ee Beret or any part of the oversea Empire by 
of a conscript Army, and, further, it would be 


8 a . 
ate impossible for the British nation to wage an 
, ae war on any but a voluntary basis. For military 


urposes such as those for which British troops have 
md used during the last two hundred years, nothing 
put a voluntary Army would be of any service. Con- 
scription, then, is what we do not advocate, but what 
we condemn. 

What we desire to see established is a system of 

universal, and therefore compulsory, military training 
for the whole of our male population before they reach 
the age of twenty-one. We advocate stch training on 
three grounds. The first and most, important ground, 
jn our opinion, is that such training will produce beneficial 
results of a very marked kind, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, in the youth of the nation. We hold that 
the man who has had, not military training of the 
Continental kind, which means confinement for a couple 
of years in barracks, but compulsory military training of 
the kind we desire, will be in every way a better citizen, 
and that, even if he is never called upon to make any 
direct use of his military training, the State as a whole 
will have gained, aud not lost, by having given him such 
training. Secondly, we advocate universal training on the 
ground that, should a great national emergency arise, and 
should thousands, or we will say hundreds of thousands, 
of citizens desire to help the Motherland in arms, such 
volunteers will be able to offer aid that is worth having 
owing to their training, and not to tender simply the 
athetically worthless aid of a mere patriotic sentiment. 
The State should say to the citizen: ‘“ You may some day 
desire to give us your aid in a moment of peril. We will 
take care that you shall not, in that case, suffer the humilia- 
tion of offering what is not immediately worth having,— 
the services of a man who cannot shoot and who does not 
know the elements of soldiering, and is therefore quite unfit 
to take his stand in the national ranks.” Thirdly, we advo- 
cate universal training because such a system of universal 
training as we desire would, in case of actual invasion, 
give us, in the first place, a coherent and organised military 
force in the shape of the men undergoing training, and, 
further, would make a Jlevée en masse, should a levée en 
masse be called for, not a worthless mob, but the raw 
material out of which efficient armies could be created 
with comparative ease. 

We cannot now go into the details of the training we 
advocate, but roughly we may say that our plan would 
be to give each individual between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one six months’ military training, or what 
could be reasonably considered the equivalent of such 
training. Though we would in every case insist on 
three months’ continuous training, we would allow lads 
under certain conditions to dispense with the longer period. 
For example, if at the age of eighteen a boy could produce 
a certificate showing that he had for three years previously 
been an efficient member of a Cadet corps, and could 
also produce a certificate showing him to have reached a 
fairly high standard of marksmanship, we should only 
require him to undergo three months’ continuous training. 
Again, we would allow a lad, even though he could 
not show Cadet-corps certificates for drill and shoot- 
ing efficiency, to do only three months’ training, if 
at the end of his three months he had won drill 
and shooting certificates, and if he would undertake 
to remain a member of a Volunteer corps, chosen by 
himself, until he reached the age of twenty-one. Further, 
the lads who took their whole six months’ training, or 
had been in a Cadet corps for three years, and therefore 
took only a three months’ national training, should be 
enrolled in the regiments in which they were trained, and 
should be liable to be called up if during invasion or the 
threat of invasion their regiment were embodied for home 
defence. That would be the extent of a man’s regularised 
training and service, though of course in the event of the 
enemy being on our soil and a levée en masse ordered, he 
would be liable, as he now is, under the principle of State 
necessity. It must never be forgotten that in addition to 
the Militia ballot, the State here, as in America, claims 
the right to repel invasion by requisitioning the services 
of every man in the land for what those services may be 
worth. As it is, they would not be worth very much. If 
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all men had been trained to the use of the rifle and in 
elementary drill, they might, however, be worth a good deal. 
In addition, if in a moment of peril men who had been trained 
to arms desired to volunteer for oversea service, as no 
doubt they would, they would be welcome to do so, as now, 
though able to do so far more effectively. That, however, 
would be purely their own affair, and no one would have the 
slightest power to insist on their volunteering. The State 
would no more compel them to volunteer because it had 
taught them the elements of the military art than it now 
compels people to read books because it has taught them 
how to read. Under such a scheme as this the Militia and 
Yeomanry would be maintained as they now are. In the 
case of the Volunteers also we see no reason why any 
change should take place, for we feel sure that there are a 
very large number of patriotic men who would, even after 
compulsory training, continue their patriotic services. 

We do not desire to represent this rough sketch of the 
practical carrying out of universal training as complete in 
every particular. It no doubt might be modified and 
improved in many ways. We are also aware that it is not 
in its details the scheme foreshadowed by the National 
Servico League. We put forward our scheme chiefly as 
an illustration, and in order to make people realise by a 
concrete example what it is we want and do not want, 
and to prove how absolutely unjust and absurd it is to 
represent the system of universal military training which 
we advocate as conscription on the Continental model. 
It is possible, for example, that after it had got into 
working order it would be wise to organise a large number 
of trained men over twenty-one into skeleton battalions for 
use in case of invasion. These, however, are matters for 
subsequent discussion, and concern the working up of the 
raw material of the trained citizen to the best advantage. 
The essential thing is that the whole of the youth 
of the nation should obtain the great personal advan- 
tages of military training for a period long enough 
to improve them physically, morally, and intellectually, 
but not so long as to introduce the physical, moral, and 
intellectual evils of militarisw,—that they are very great 
evils we fully admit. Further, we desire to confer upon 
the State the immense benefit and security of having a 
population trained to the use of arms and to military 
movements upon which it can rely in case of the supreme 
need of invasion, and also to which it can appeal for 
voluntary aid in case of peril to the oversea Empire. 

We may say, in conclusion, that we have dealt else- 
where with the admirable address on universal military 
training of Mr. Hughes, the Australian Labour leader,— 
an address which shows how untrue and ridiculous it is to 
represent universal training as something undemocratic, 
oppressive, and unjust. 





THE INCIDENT AT LAHORE. 


HE incident at Lahore reported in the Times of 
April 18th is of some importance,—first, because 

it shows that the dislike of Europeans, which has been 
growing in India, extends to the best governed and most 
warlike of our provinces; and secondly, because it raises 
the old question whether we are not governing India on a 
policy of “suicidal Liberalism.” The proprietor and editor 
of the Punjabi, a native journal, were in February found 
guilty of sedition for inventing statements to prove that 
the British Government in murder cases refused justice 
to natives as against Europeans. The proprietor was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and the editor to 
six months’. They appealed to the Revising Court, and 
though the findings were upheld, the sentence of two 
years’ was reduced to one of six months’ only. Even this 
appeared to the “‘ man in the street’ too severe, and as the 
prisoners were conducted to jail their guard was pelted 
by anangry mob. This was a trifle which might have hap- 
pened in any capital of Europe; but the mob—who had, by 
the way, “garlanded” the convicts in token of their warmest 
sympathy—* passed in procession along the Mall assaulting 
every isolated European en route until they were dispersed 
by the police.” The “Europeans” had, of course, no 
more to do with the case than if they had been Londoners, 
and the mob evidently intended to express that dislike of 
the ruling caste as a ruling caste of which we spoke at 
some length last week. That is a very serious symptom, 
for the mob of Lahore, though not in general Sikh, is 
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composed of men of the fighting races, and, owing to the 
history of the province since annexation, was supposed to 
be fairly loyal. They have not any immediate special 
grievance, and their riotous action can only be explained 
as proceeding from discontent with the existing régime, 
which, if we may trust the accounts from Bengal, Bombay, 
and some districts of Madras, would appear to be now 
general throughout India among certain sections of the 
population,—sections which are, of course, only a minute 
minority if the whole population is considered, but still 
are considerable in numbers. These people, in fact, 
think, for the time at any rate, that- they would 
rather govern themselves at all risks than remain under 
European rule, and it is just possible—only just possible, 
mind—that in favouring circumstances this discontent 
might unexpectedly transmute itself into action of some 
kind. 

Naturally a feeling arises among Anglo-Indians, and 
even less biassed politicians in this country, that we ought 
to take stricter precautions, and in particular to prevent 
the dissemination of seditious ideas and arguments, to 
punish “agitators,” and generally to limit the freedom of 
mecting and of the Press. This is clearly what is 
intended by the Times of Saturday last, and its editorial 
expresses the view of a very large section of politicians. 
Precisely what is proposed it is difficult to define. It 
is already lawful to prohibit any meeting and disperse 
any crowd, while the law which permits a newspaper 
proprietor to be sentenced without a jury to two years’ 
imprisonment for seditious and false statements would 
seem to be a sufficiently severe measure of precaution. 
The drift of European criticism is, however, towards 
requiring “previous sanction” for every meeting and 
a preventive censorship for the utterances of the Press. 
That may be best described as the Russian system, and we 
confess that we object, not only on the moral grounds stated 
below, but on those of political expediency. India is the 
last country where it is safe to sit on the safety-valve. 
The people have complete means of communication inde- 
pendent of the Press. The great revolt of 1857 was not 
preceded by any newspaper agitation, nor, indeed, are the 
real people accustomed to that method of announcing dis- 
affection. The Mussulmans can communicate at. will 
through the lectures delivered every Friday in every 
mosque by their Moollahs, and the Hindus have ways of 
sending their messages throughout the country by the 
mouths of the wandering Bairagis, and by the addresses 
which the priests everywhere can deliver to the multitudes 
who throng the temples. Many of our readers will recollect 
the summons to action which was spread by the delivery 
of chupatties all over Northern India before the Mutiny. 
Popular views, too, and popular sentiment run like wild- 
fire from meeting to meeting, usually held at the wells. 
A censorship of the Press would be regarded as a wilful 
reduction of the whole population to silence, and would be 
met by a rapid transmission of angry gossip much more 
dangerous than anything which can appear in a newspaper. 
The latter must at any rate be definite, and can be denied 
by an authority which the people know in their hearts to 
be usually truthful. We should be inclined therefore, if 
we did anything at all, to strengthen and widen the law 
of libel, and so inspire among mischief-makers a fear of 
losing profits, which is quite as strong among them as 
among the “ yellow” Press of England or America. 

This is, we verily believe, the simplest method of restraint, 
if restraint is indeed inevitable. We cannot deny that it 
may be, though for ourselves we incline to the old and 
haughty doctrine of the Indian Empire that every one was 
at liberty to say, write, or speak anything he pleased, 
subject to the proviso that if he “ descended into the street,” 
in the French sense, he should be liable, if such descent 
threatened the State, to be shot as a hint that he had 
passed the limits of moderation. Under a régime on that 
basis we have governed Calcutta for a century with a 
population of nearly a million, of whom at least ten per cent. 
are fighting men, and have never had occasion to produce 
artillery to maintain order. But behind these arguments 
there is another of more moment. We are bound in 
retaining our hold on India—or for that matter Egypt—to 
keep our consciences clear. We are bound, if we hold vast 
territories filled with brown men, whom we restrain in the 
last resort by the sword—we took at least a hundred 
thousand lives in putting down the Mutiny in 1857—to 








justify our claim by giving to the le somethin 

than a rather slow kind of justice, 5 hanes but imiplacnhie 
taxation, and means of accumulating wealth which hard] 
compensate for the inevitable extinction of careers. Wo 
are bound in addition, if we want our consciences to be 
clear, to vitalise the people,—that is, to give them the 
opportunity at least of rising to a higher plane of 
civilisation, intellectual as well as moral. How is that 
to be done if we reduce a continent to silence? Jt 
is admitted that we are bound to educate; but 
free discussion teaches more than education, and we 
are bound, therefore, to avoid the obscurantist policy 
advocated by so many of those who are more irritated by 
criticism than by actual resistance. The latter can always 
be put down by force, but, as Prince Bismarck found, the 
bayonet is powerless against impalpable opposition. If we 
are to do our duty thoroughly, we must train ourselves to 
a most difficult fortitude, and allow our brown subjects to 
say freely that they would rather be governed by brown men, 
It seems ungrateful, and is perverse ; but neither ingrati- 
tude nor perversity diminishes our obligation. We would 
hold India against an insurrection at any cost of blood and 
treasure, but we cannot believe that we have a right to 
hold it by the mental emasculation of its pecple. Let 
them argue freely, even if free argument involves gross mis. 
representation or verbal insult, and we shall at least enjoy 
that greatest of all the sources of strength,—the certainty 
that if a struggle is forced upon us, it will not be the result 
either of blundering or oppression. In working through 
so mighty a task as we have undertaken in India, im- 
patience is almost a crime, and impatience of mordant 
criticism a manifest folly. 





FEARS AND HOPES OF MR. AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S speech on Monday 
was an unusually interesting contribution to the 
Budget debate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being is necessarily limited to the present, or, at all 
events, to the near future. But an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has the advantage of being permitted to dip 
into the future, if not as far as human eyes can see, at 
least as far as a time when the present Government will 
be out of office. Circumstances have in this respect been 
unusually favourable to Mr. Austen Chamberlain. In the 
ordinary course of things a Finance Minister who is a 
Tariff Reformer would have brought in a Tariff Reform 
Budget during his term of office. The House of Commons 
and the country would have had some taste of his policy, 
and would listen with comparative indifference to a re- 
statement of it from his place on the Opposition Front 
Bench. The policy of the late Government has enabled 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain to reserve his appearance as a 
Protectiorist financier until he can expound his system 
in the happy irresponsibility belonging to his present 
position. Had he while in office made the speech which 
he made on Monday, he could hardly have escaped a very 
embarrassing cross-examination into the working details 
of his proposals. As a critic he was exempt from any 
such ordeal. He had only to paint a giowing picture of 
what would happen if he and Mr. Asquith could change 
places. 

He began after the approved manner by darkening tho 
shadows in the Budget statement. Mr. Asquith had on 
the whole taken an encouraging view of our financial 
position. A very considerable surplus in hand and a 
considerably larger surplus in prospect,—these are the 
elements in that position which have naturally given him 
comfort. Mr. Austen Chamberlain sees the facts in a very 
different light. On the previous Thursday he had thought 
the Budget “disquieting.” But three days of growing 
gloom had showed it to him in far worse colours. He 
now thinks it “‘an ominous Budget.” And the reason is 
that in these “ piping times of peace” the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is unable to give any remission of taxation 
this year or to hold out any hope of remission next year. 
What is the good of being prosperous if we have to pay 
as much as before? What is the good of having peace if 
we are still to be burdened with war taxes? Mr. Asquith 
has deliberately cut himself off from the pleasure of 
making a popular Budget, and deliberately subjected the 
nation to burdens hitherto unknown in time of peace, for 
no better reason than the pedantic unwillingness of his 
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rty to broaden the basis of taxation. But Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is somewhat hasty in speaking of these 
“piping times of peace.” From the point of view of the 
recruiting-sergeant and the trausport service no doubt 
we are at peace. From the point of view of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer we are still at war. 
For war has two aspects,—the clash of arms, and 
the payment of the bills. One of them happily is 
over,—in South Africa, we may well hope, over for ever. 
But the other aspect is still with us, and likely to be 
with us for some time longer. The late war added a 
hundred and thirty millions to the National Debt, and 
until that sum has been paid taxation must retain a part 
of its war character. The immediate result of national 
prosperity must be the reduction of Debt, and this process, 
already so well started, must go on for some time longer 
before it can give place to reduction of taxation. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain deeply regrets that the sacrifice which 
he was bound to impose upon the payers of Income-tax 
should be still imposed on them by his successor. He 
argues as though the whole cost of the South African 
War had been defrayed out of the taxes levied while it 
lasted. Had this been so, Mr. Austen Chamberlain himself 
would have had the satisfaction of reducing taxation. As 
more than half of that cost was paid by borrowed money, 
that satisfaction is denied even to his successor. 

There is something almost admirable in the courage 
which sustained Mr. Austen Chamberlain in making it a 
charge against Mr. Asquith that, with a surplus of three 
and a half millions, he is still “ telling the consumer that 
he must ‘pay, pay, pay.’” Because if the finance of the 
future is to rest on ‘l'ariff Reform, who but the consumer 
will be the sufferer? Ifa 10 per cent. duty is placed upon 
every manufactured article imported, the price of those 
articles must be raised. It may not be raised in exact 
proportion to the duty levied, but it will be raised to some 
extent. Who will pay this enhanced price if it be not the 
consumer? ‘Take the most brilliant vision of the financial 
future that the ‘Tariff Reformer can conceive, it will still 
be true that if these foreign goods are to pay duty they 
must first be imported. If they are bought when they 
are imported, they will be bought by the consumer—using 
the word in its largest sense—and the consumer will have 
to pay more for them than he pays now. If they are not 
bought, they will cease to be imported, and then the whole 
fiscal fabric falls to the ground. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
reproached Mr. Asquith for refusing to adopt any fiscal 
expedient by which a British subject “ might conceivably 
be benefited.” We do not deny that under a Tariff 
Reform Government certain British subjects —the makers 
of protected articles—would be benefited. But the makers 
of manufactured articles are but a minority among British 
subjects, whereas the entire population are consumers, and 
would be made to “ pay, pay, pay ” for the first time. If 
ever that time comes, the consumer will look back with 
regret upon the Free-trade whips which he has exchanged 
for the 'lariff Reform scorpions. 

We had hoped that Mr. Austen Chamberlain would 
have used the leisure which he enjoys in Opposition in 
devising a way out of a dilemma which has much exercised 
his opponents, and must, we fancy, have sometimes 
occurred to his own mind. The Fiscal Reform policy, as 
we understand it, promises two things,—relief to British 
industry, now in a fair way to being paralysed by foreign 
competition, and relief to the British taxpayer, now unfairly 
burdened by direct taxation. There is no difficulty in 
understanding either of these tempting prospects if they 
are taken separately. We are a nation of importers. 
Goods of all kinds come to us from all quarters. We are 
the best customers of every nation, and in supplying our 
wants every nation finds employment and profit. But the 
majority of these wants might be supplied equally well, 
though not equally cheaply, by our own workmen. 
They cannot do this as it is, because in every home 
market they are liable to be undersold by the foreigner. 
If they were not thus undersold, they would find ample 
occupation, and the slight consequent rise in prices would 
be so distributed over the population that it would be hardly 
felt,—hardly felt, at least, in comparison with the prosperity 
following upon the general revival in the national industries. 
Every trade would be benefited by this trifling and almost 
invisible protection, while in some cases—agriculture, for 
iustance—we should welcome, not a revival, but rather a 








resurrection. The prospect thus held out is delightful,— 
so much we freely admit. There are drawbacks, indeed, 
aud serious ones, but we need not stop to enumerate them 
now. We turn to the other side of the shield, and there 
we find an equally delightful prospect held out to us as 
taxpayers. ‘Ihe Income-tax is to be halved, if not alto- 
gether removed, and the duties on tea, sugar, and tobacco 
—luxuries which have long ago become necessaries—are to 
be made little more than nominal. ‘This promise is to be 
made good by the very same expedient that brings about 
the revival of industry just described. The duties on 
manufactured articles of all kinds will mount up to so 
magnificent a total that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget will almost be made for him. Every fresh 
advance in national prosperity will then be an advance in 
our Customs revenue, and direct taxation and unpopular 
indirect taxation will be relegated to history. But how 
are these manufactured goods both to be kept out of the 
country in the interest of the British workman, and 
also to come in in order to pay duty in the interest 
of the British taxpayer? We can understand either 
process standing alone. What we cannot understand 
is the two processes taken in combination. We know, 
of course, that this is no new difficulty. We do not put it 
forward as a discovery of our own. On the contrary, it 
has been stated again and again by well-nigh every Free- 
trader whe has written on the subject. But the explanation 
has only been asked for, it has never been conceded ; and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, or Mr. Bonar Law, or any other 
champion of Tariff Reform, might be worse employed than 
in telling us how these seemingly inconsistent advantages 
can be realised at one and the same time. The answer 
may be perfectly simple, but it is unknown to us, and we 
submit that time and argument would be saved by not 
keeping it any longer undisclosed. 








FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH. 


STRONG and able plea for “freedom in the Church” 

comes to us from America. It is written by Dr. A. V. G. 
Allen, a Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, and D.D. of Kenyon, Harvard, and Yale 
(Macmillan and Co., 6s. 6d. net). The author is evidently 
u devoted adherent of the American Episcopal Church, 
which, as our readers know, is in communion with our own; 
but he believes that Church to be at present threatened by 
a great danger. Churchmen require to be reminded, he 
thinks, that the desire for freedom was “the one pre- 
dominant motive of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century which gave us the Book of Common Prayer.” To 
forget this is once more to be “entangled in the yoke of 
bondage,” and to become mentally enslaved to the dogma of 
“ Catholic tradition.” If the vows of the Ordinal come to be 
regarded, he says, not as guarantees of Christian freedom—as, 
in his opinion, they were originally intended to be—but as 
bonds designed to withhold men from thought, the Episcopal 
Church may not weather the present storm of religious 
controversy. 

Within the precincts of the Anglican Church (and her 
offshoots) there have arisen a set of men who are not 
seldom condemned as insintere. They accept the Creeds “in 
a large and general, undogmatie way, as a whole, rather than 
part by part.” As children they repeated the Apostles’ 
Creed when they said their Catechism, and confessed that 
what we “chiefly learn” therefrom is to believe in “ the 
Divine Name.” ‘They have faith in “God's fatherhood, 
Christ’s leadership by which He delivers humanity, and 
the inward presence of a Holy Spirit with His sanctifying 
influence.” ‘They would fain escape from the atmosphere 
of controversy “into the undogmatic, the purer air of 
Holy Scripture, before the baleful controversies began.” 
Such men, be maintains, “are closer to the purpose of our 
formularies than those who seek to rivet the chains of the 
‘Catholic sense’ upon the freer spirit of Anglican piety.” 
There is of necessity something of what opponents will 
eall special pleading about Dr. Allen's arguments. But he 
never falls for a moment into the pitfall of most theological 
pleaders. He never vilifies his opponents. He does not 
desire to take from others any formulas which are dear 
to them, but only that, having regard for the liberal spirit 
in which the tests of the Reformed Church of England 
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room should still be found in the Church for those who cannot 
accept every word of them in its “face meaning,” and who, in 
harmony with the spirit of. the Reformers, refuse to allow the 
obstructions of literalism to stand between them and pro- 
gressive thought. 

The attitude of Liberal Churchmen is, he argues, primitive. 
They have but reverted to the original attitude of the Re- 
formers, who declared that all Churches and all Councils 
were only assemblies of men, and “ might err,” and “ have 
erred,” and who consequently exalted the Scriptures above 
the Creeds, and declared that the Creeds were to 
be explained by the Scriptures, and not the Scriptures 
by the Creeds. Of course this argument is open to the 
retort that no freedom is here postulated, and that 
the Reformers did but exchange one slavery for another. 
The verdict of history fails, however, to substantiate 
this retort. It is true that one or two sentences are to be 
found in the Prayer-hook which might appear to exact 
credence for every word of the Bible; but, taken as a whole, 
the attitude of the Prayer-book on this matter is very guarded. 
The Scriptures “contain,” we read, all that is necessary to 
salvation, and a promise is exacted from candidates for 
ordination, not that they will teach every syllable as being 
infallible, but that they will teach nothing contrary to the 
wholesome doctrine therein to be found. No less an historian 
than Bishop Creighton laid it down as indisputable that “the 
Church of England stands in a remarkably free attitude 
toward the progress of human learning. ... . . No religious 
organisation attaches a higher importance to Holy Scripture 
or venerates more highly its authority; but it has never 
committed itself to any theory concerning the mode in which 
Scripture was written or the weight to be attached to it for 
any other purpose than that of ascertaining all that is 
necessary to salvation. That the Scriptures contain God’s 
revelation to man, there must be no doubt; but the Church of 
England has never erected any artificial barrier against inquiry 
into the mode in which that revelation was made, into the 
method and degree in which God’s Spirit made use of human 
instruments.” It must not be forgotten that the early 
Reformers were familiar with views about the relative worth 
of the books of Scripture which would have been considered 
in the highest degree heretical at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Men of unimpeachable Protestant orthodoxy, 
including Luther himself, set very different store by the 
different books even of the New Testament. Whatever was 
inspired, be said, “Revelation” was not. He put the 
authority of St. John’s Gospel and St. Paul’s Epistles 
higher than that of the Synoptics, and boldly refuted the 
doctrine of salvation by works which St. James preached 
with such concise irony and apostolic simplicity. It is 
at least possible that the compilers of the Prayer-book 
chose their words in the hope of not offending those who 
inclined to the German view. It would have been quite 
consistent with their spirit. Their anxiety for comprehension 
is visible on every page. More than once consistency is 
sacrificed to catholicity, notably in the Article which 
refers to Predestination. Almost every variation from the 
Latin service-books which they introduced was a variation 
in favour of liberty and simplicity and against hard-and- 
fast definition. It is significant that the expression 
“Mother of God” does not occur in the Prayer-book; 
that while the Atonement is set forth in the Communion 
Service, no theory on the subject is elsewhere presented; that 
the Articles contain no definition of everlasting punishment; 
and that the laity respond on equal terms to the clergyman 
all through the service. The English Catechism is short and 
simple, dealing only with the greater religious questions and 
with conduct. The Roman Catechism, on the other hand, as set 
forth at the Council of Trent, is concerned with almost every 
point of controversy in the experience of a thousand years. 
How far a spiritual interpretation may be put either upon 
Creeds or Scripture in the Anglican Church is, after all, a 
question of degree. To some extent the actual wording is 
“stretched” by all. No party in the Church—as a party— 
believes nowadays in the resurrection of the body, though 
they would all, no doubt, agree that that clause in the 
Creed is the most concise and easily comprelended symbol 








Such phrases as “descended into Hell.” 
” “sitteth on the right hand of Goa” 


majority of educated persons, however orthodox, and all those 
who deprecate most vehemently any literary or scientific 
criticism of Scripture interpret its statements on the 
subject of demoniacal possession by the light of present. 
day knowledge. 

When all is said, does not the whole question resolve itself in 
the end into one of common-sense? The formularies of the 
Anglican Church must be regarded as designed to bind 
together the largest possible number of Christian citizens 
who can be united for common work in the common canse of 
acommon faith. But this being so, they must also be held to 
be somewhat elastic, and as it is impossible that they should 
be perpetually readjusted, no inquisitorial means should ever 
be taken to force men to a uniform interpretation, 

“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life,” said Jesus Christ; and the Church which for the 
sake of power or uniformity forgets this cardinal truth may 
be said to have accepted something in exchange for its soul, 
Few, however, even among the most liberal Christians, would 
be prepared to admit that in the present state of civilisation 
and education the revelation of God made through Christ can 
be effectually imparted to the multitude without an organised 
ministry, and an organised ministry implies a confession of 
faith. The men to whom the compilation, modification, or 
maintenance of such a confession falls can but do their 
fallible best for the advancement of God’s glory and the good 
of His Church. To refuse to recognise the progress of know. 
ledge is to outrage the conscience of the thoughtful, and must 
result in the ordination of an inferior ministry whose mind js 
too dull or whose conscience too sophisticated for intellectual 
scruples. On the other hand, perpetual changes designed to 
indulge the scrupulosity of the few would but sow disunion 
among the clergy, and shake the confidence of the people. It 
is impossible to draw up conditions of peace which will com. 
pletely satisfy the desires of every disputant. When all has 
been done which can be done in the cause of catholicity and 
charity, the last scruple of the last man can find no rest 
but in the motive and nature of his assent. To deny men a 
large latitude in the sense in which they accept ancient formu- 
laries is to declare a working unity to be an immoral ambition, 
and to take away the right of combination from among the 
rights of humanity. The duty of a State Church is to embody 
in its confession as nearly as it can the consensus of opinion of 
the Christian men in the State. This the Reformers of the 
Anglican Church made a splendid endeavour to do. Those 
who subserve the interest of the whole to that of a party by 
“refusing to keep the mean between the two extremes of too 
much stiffness in refusing and too much easiness in admitting 
any variation” in established doctrine are not in harmony 
with the spirit of Christian good sense, Christian charity, 
and Christian liberty which actuated the compilers of the 
Prayer-book. 





EXPERIENCE BY PROXY. 

W* are told sometimes by people who reckon themselves 

competent observers that the English character is 
changing; that it becomes more mercurial and less stable, 
more Southern and less Northern, more nervous and less John- 
Bullish, more Continental and less insular, more vegetarian 
and less beef-eating. But antithesis is a fatal trap. We must 
beware of it. The competent observers in this matter are 
perhaps the same as those who tell us after a drought or a 
particularly mild or hard winter that the English climate has 
changed. For ourselves, we do not know. The difficulty in 
all these cases is that statistics do not take us far enough 
back. All we can do is to ask ourselves whether the condi- 
tions make change seem probable. But perhaps we become 
aware of the conditions only on the appearance of some rare 
phenomenon that demands explanation. The best example of 
such a phenomenon in recent times was notoriously the 
Mafeking uproar. London was as bad as Ephesus, and the 
only thing to be said in extenuation was that the more part 
at least knew wherefore they were come together. The 
occasion gave us a new verb. That, perhaps, marked its sig- 
nificance. The next day London said:—‘ This is not the 
London we have always known and believed to be so dull and 
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inte, Our character must have changed. This is abso- 
lutely French.” Then came the explanations. The Opposi- 
tion said that it was due to Jingoism,—from which it 
appeared that the late Mr. McDermott had a good deal to 
answer for. Others, taking the same course more directly, and 
supported probably by the most respectable actors, said it was 
due to the rise of the music-ball, and presumably, therefore, to 

the decline of the legitimate drama. Others, connected with 
the penny Press, said that it was due to the balfpenny 
Press. Sociologists said it was a symptom of excessive 
urbanisation. Some said it was a sign of national decay, and 
prophesied the break-up of the Empire. Others said that 
England was divided into two classes,—those who did things, 
and those who did nothing but shout. As the doing was 
being conducted in South Africa without an unnecessary 
waste of words, it was inevitable that the shouting should be 
in London. Whatever the explanation, it was generally felt 
that the national character had some odd concealed pockets, 
which contained one knew not what, and that it could not 
again be counted upon for perfect stolidityata pinch. Again 
we say we do not know. But we are not averse from examining 
causes, however small. The trifles sometimes accumulate into 
an important heap. 

On Monday there was an inquest on a man who was killed 
in one of the most curious accidents we can remember. The 
poor fellow was acting a “train-wrecking scene,” which was to 
be presented afterwards by a cinematograph; and he acted it 
only too well. The whole tragic “scene” seems to have been 
bungled. The victim of the accident was himself playing the 
part of wrecker. He had placed sleepers across the line when 
some railway employés, who had been coached in their part, 
came down upon him, fought with him, and threw him bound 
across the line. (Is this supposed to have happened in 
Western America?) Then the train arrived. The driver 
apparently knew little or nothing about the “scene,” and had 
simply been told by the indu'gent stationmaster to put on 
good speed (this for realism) and go toa certain mark. Being 
more intent on the speed than on the mark, he ran into 
the sleepers among which the poor author of the affair was 
lying. All this seems to us a very strange instance, 
accidentally thrown into prominence, of the obscure industries 
which provide the country with thrills and shocks and 
vicarious adventures. Urbanisation may not yet have had 
any demonstrable effect upon our physique, but it has had 
one great moral result. It bas turned the slow bucolic mind 
of a hundred and fifty years ago into a sharper instrument, 
and it is not too fanciful to suppose that this modern mind, 
which has lost sight of many opportunities for adventure 
without losing the instinct for it, requires to be satisfied 
artificially. The life of to-day provides endless and easy 
gratification. The daily papers put the details of a battle 
still in progress before us, so that we in London probably 
know more about it than three-parts of the armies in the field. 
We pay our penny or our halfpenny and the drama unfolds 
itself before us as though we were on the spot. A century 
ago a fast frigate brought thrilling news from the other end 
of the world weeks after the event. To-day we hear of it 
within a few minutes. We read of events in America, where 
the clock is behind ours, before they have happened, as it were. 
This heightens the value of all impressions ; and those whose 
business it is to provide the shocks can only respond by 
making them continually more shocking. All the adjectives 
of modern life have been parading themselves in the 
superlative degree for a long time, and the only thing now 
is to invent new adjectives. We are told by vegetarians that 
meat-eaters have ruined their palates, and are incapable of 
appreciating properly the fundamental difference in pungency 
between, say, plain boiled rice and plain boiled macaroni. In 
just this way the national palate for spectacle or vicarious 
adventure is impoverished, and responds only to high 
seasoning. 

Americans have carried delusion and the presentation of other 
people’s experiences to a point which we might call morbid in 
its completeness. Take the case of the biograph, which makes 
the scenery of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or that of any 
other great route, sweep across the screen for half-an-hour, so 
that (as you are carefully told) you can have all the pleasure 
of a journey in the Rockies without going outside London. 
The mere presentation of the pictures is not considered enough. 
You sit in a railway car which roars aloog—there ave special 





engines simply for producing the rattle and vibration under 
your feet—and which oscillates first this way and then that as 
you take the curves of the railway as it streams in at the front 
window. More than that, the car jumps and bumps as you 
pass over imaginary unevennesses on the track. In England 
we had to be shown the way to reach such a powerful illusion 
as this. It is simple, of course; but if we had been left to 
ourselves, some sense of the ridiculous, some self-consciousness 
which is, perhaps, a form of self-respect, would have 
prevented us from going so far. Americans have a lesser 
faculty of self-criticism, which is the defect of a 
great virtue, and, as every one who has been in Coney 
Island knows, are capable of describing a shooting-gallery 
which would be thought scarcely up-to-date in an English 
fair with the same hyperbole as they expend on the 
perfect illusion we have described. Or you may follow the 
example of thousands of Americans in touring by proxy in 
another way. You may have hundreds of photographs which 
fit into boxes made to look like books. You can make a 
library of boxes. And when you have decided that you want 
to see Italy or Greece, you take down the necessary volumes 
from the shelf and look at the photographs through a stereo- 
scope, and thus you flash through Milan and Bologna and 
Florence and Rome and Naples and Venice, or through 
Athens and Corinth and Delphi and Volo and Larissa and 
the Vale of Tempe, as the case may be. The adherents of this 
plan say that there is nothing like it. Perhaps the most 
logical application of the general principle in America was 
when those who desired to see a railway accident, but had 
never had the good fortune to be on the spot at the right 
moment, defrayed the cost of two express trains which were 
set going at one another at full speed, and achieved an 
“almighty smash.” We have not provided ourselves with 
that entertainment in England, although we have heard of 
one Irishman who tried to procure it. 

If any definable principle is embodied in the cases we 
have mentioned, it is surely the willingness to undergo 
experience by proxy. The primitive man who wanted 
adventure sought it in person. Our moderns submit to “a 
hail of lead” in bioscopic and stereoscopic pictures, or 
endure the danger through a column or two of a news- 
paper report. Mr. Dooley, it may be remembered, during 
the Spanish War put in a plea for “ the man behind the gun— 
three thousand miles behind, and wishing it was further,” 
and described “the pitiless extries” of the Chicago Press 
beating down on his devoted head. Again, vast crowds 
share the heroism of a cup-tie by gathering fifty thousand 
strong to witness the prowess of those whose services they 
have bought. Among schoolboys there is a traceable inclina- 
tion to despise all sports in which there is not an element of 
danger, and the tendency is wholesome in so far as it goes 
back to the primitive idea—unconscious, no doubt, because it 
was inevitable—that danger, and indeed all experience, was a 
personal, not a second-hand, affair. Aristotle distinguished 
between the courage of experience and the courage of ignor- 
ance. He explained that both might be spurious. He 
probably would not have hesitated to say that experience 
through others, whether soldiers, globe-trotters, wire-walkers, 
football-players, aeronauts, or the unhappy actors of train- 
wrecking scenes, is beyond doubt spurious. We do not say 
that experience in which there is a complete sympathy between 
the principals and the seconds—a real sharing of responsibility 
—is not capable of purifying men according to the immortal 


formula. We are concerned here only with the illicit 





thrills. 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS. 

ft ERE and there not man, but the genius of the place, 

seems to say to himself, “I will make a garden.” On 
the clean slope of a Sussex hill, in the deep quiet of a Surrey 
wood, in a high hedgerow, on the level surface of a Thames 
backwater, he—or rather she, for the genius of flower places 
cannot but be feminine—she, then, sets so splendid a profusion 
of blossom, and with such care for the exact conditions under 
which her flowers will bloom most sweetly, that the word 
“garden” must not be disallowed her. If it is urged that she 
asks for a word which carries with it a sense of plan and of 
enclosure, even then she will not be without excuse. Her 
boundary may be a furrow, or it may be the horizon, but 
it is mever the wrong boundary; and if she is to be asked 
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questions about care and planning, she can reply not only 
that it is sometimes the most careful gardeners who meet 
with the most surprising failures, but that her knowledge is 
absolute and makes care unnecessary; she cannot make a 
mistake. She has always made her gardens where she 
pleased, and has only set in them the flowers which she knew 
would be pleased to grow. 

For sheer prodigality of blossom and colour there is, 
perhaps, nothing in English countryside scenery to compare 
with the flowers of a Swiss or Tyrolese valley in early 
summer. But if the effect for a few weeks is unequalled, it is 
not lasting; there are many weeks in the year in which the 
Swiss valleys can show nothing to set beside the changing 
carpets of English woodlands and meadows. Taken week in, 
week out throughout the year, the “ wild gardens” of our own 
country need not fear comparison with those of any other 
of moderate climes. The genius of the gardener begins 
work earlier and ends it later. The first wild flower- 
show of the year is not, as the nursery-books would 
have it, a garden of snowdrops, but the chequered and 
shining gold and green carpet of the aconite, urging curved 
necks through rain-sodden, frost-cracked mould and leaves 
hardly a month fallen,—the earliest and bravest of all winter 
flowers. Snowdrops will be shaking their bells in the north- 
easter a fortnight later; but it is doubtful whether they may 
be allowed to belong, after all, to the flowers of the wildest 
gardens. Probably, if their record could be traced back as 
far as possible, they would be found, even when they seem 
growing absolutely wild, to have been planted, perhaps in the 
plot of some long since tumbled-down cottage, or you will 
catch sight of the gnarled and lichened stem of some old 
apple-tree, showing that the ground on which it stands was 
not always uncared far. Indeed, there is a pretty legend 
that where you find snowdrops growing in profusion you 
may be sure that you are on “ Abbey land,” and near the site 
of a monastery or nunnery. But there is no doubt as to the 
essential wildness of the hill-gardens and wood-gardens of a 
couple of months later. Nothing in all the year has quite the 
same fresh gaiety as the “ host of golden daffodils” of Words- 
worth’s inimitable song of spring. He came upon them 
suddenly; and to see daffodils us they should be seen, you 
must come upon them suddenly in tens of thousands on the 
slope of a hill in sunlight and with a wind blowing. Daffodils 
need a wind as other flowers need the sun, and do rot begin 
talking on the hill until the dry sheaths behind their perianths 
are being danced backwards and forwards against their 
glaucous, spiky leaves. That is an even earlier and simpler 
sound of April than the first sharp notes of the chiffchaff 
tumbling among the beech-twigs. With the fading of daffodils, 
indeed, the first simplicity of spring ends; efter that the 
gardener of the woods begins to try effects of colour; she 
strews the most delicate yellows and crinkled greenery of 
primroses under plum-tinted birch-twigs and bronze bracken, 
and paints into her picture corners and edgings of dog-violets 
and white violets; or while the primroses are still pale and 
new among their lengthening leaves, she spreads high and 
wide over the bank a curtain of bluebells, and dots into the 
skirt of it burning spires of orchids, the most jewel-like of all 
flowers of May; or among the young meadow grasses of Oxford- 
shire waterways scatters purple-spotted fritillaries, “ snakes’ 
heads” in the field to match the snake’s head of the wryneck 
peering behind the willow boughs. Are there, though, any 
fritillaries still left at Oxford? Perhaps they are not all yet 
grubbed up for an unworthy market. 

On oceasion, there can be a distinct sense of pleasure in a 
set boundary toa wild garden. Of all the farmers’ enclosures, 
the hayfield is the most riotous and unchecked in wealth of 
growth, and of all wild gardens there is none more shining 
than a field of buttereups in sunlight; you could almost see 
your face ina bunch of those burnished yellow chalices. It 
is not quite the yellowest field there can be, for that supreme 
yellow belongs to a field of weeds, or herbs, as those who 
believe in dandelion-tea may like to callthem. A field which 


has, so to speak, been captured by dandelions is an astonishing 
piece of ground to look at; the brilliance of the colour is even 
more continuous and dazzling than that of buttercups, yet 
with the glamour of it strangely and most delicately veiled, 
with thousands of school-children’s “ flower-clocks ” floating 
and fainting in the wind above it. 
sense of a set boundary adds a charm of its own, 


Here, without doubt, the 
All round 





and outside the hedges of that one field are the ordinary life 
and growth of the farm; inside, a haunted garden of film 
shapes moving over glowing flowers. Only one other field of 
wild flowers has something of the same magic, and that is a 
stretch of cornfield ablaze with poppies,—green colonnades 
and palaces hung with crumpled scarlet satin. That is, 
perhaps, the most brilliant garden of chalk downs near the 
sea; the far boundary a strip of blue water laced with white, 
and near you, along the level furrow, dusty pink convolyulug 
creeping out over the bank to the road. 

For pure waywardness of choosing and planting there js 
nothing wilder, nor with secrets better kept, than the natural 
wall-garden. It is the easiest thing in the world, with the 
most careful planting, to fail dismally in making a wall. 
garden, or for that matter a rock-garden, which to many 
people’s notions should consist chiefly of rocks. It might be 
worth some unsuccessful gardener’s while to leave his old wall 
(if it is really an old wall, and not a new one with earth 
jammed in artificially by the local Balbus) entirely alone and 
to watch what happens to it. For in the crevices of old and 
crumbling walls, and in pockets on the sun-burnt facades of 
sheer cliffs, birds and the wind and rain contrive to place some 
of the most wonderful of all wild gardens. Nothing could 
very well look more parched or inhospitable than those 
weather-scarred surfaces; but so deep down into the stored 
crevices can the roots of the rock plants drive and search for 
moisture and food, and so leveland unchanging is the coolness 
of the solid stone, that not even the fiercest suns will wither 
the sea-lavender on the grey frontiers of the Welsh coastline, 
or the red valerian lining the banks of the South Country 
railway cutting, or the wallflowers and snapdragons on the 
ruined castle gateway. Or the genius of the roadside may 
decide upon a fernery, and set hart’s-tongue and lady’s-fern 
and maidenhair above West Country dipping wells, or clothe 
the long unsought combes by the sea with the rufous spikes 
and six-foot fronds of the Royal fern, the noble Osmunda 
regalis. Or she may decide to lead you out over the most 
difficult garden of all, sand and rock and shingle, and yet 
show you twenty acres starred and splashed with rock-rose 
and thyme and bedstraw, broom and bright-eye, and grey. 
green sea-holly waiting for August suns to burn it into blue; 
and then take you down from those sandy hills to change the 
garden into a sudden stretch of watered pasture, with cattle 
knee-deep in forget-me-not and meadow-sweet and yellow iris, 
their dark backs rubbing up into dog-rose and honeysuckle, 
Each is a true garden, defined and enclosured, though the 
boundary may be wilder and less easily known as a boundary 
than an iron railing or a laurel hedge. 

Bacon kept part of his ideal garden to be hung with bird-cages, 
and it might be amusing to guess what birds he would have 
putin them. There is a bird proper to each wild garden, but 
a wilder genius than Bacon’s opens the cage-door of the lark, 
and sends him climbing up his own blue ladder. He belongs 
alike to the earliest and latest gardens of all; but there are 
others belonging only to one. There is the snipe, drumming 
high zigzags over the marshflowers, and the cuckoo calling 
never later than the roses—or for a thorough lusty call of 
spring, what is to be set beside the triumpbant, harsh ery of 
the cock pheasant, with the loud roll of his flapping wings to 
follow it, as he stands glorious before his meek brown mate 
among the primroses ? That is a call from the very heart of 
the spring; and if, because the singing birds are silent later 
in the year, there is no bird whieh chiefly associates itself with 
all the later gardens, there are still two or three winged 
creatures which add brilliance to the flowers on which they 
sun themselves. Even into October the peacock and red 
admiral butterflies strut and fan their glowing wings on flower 
after flower of the patches of purple scabious, the latest of the 
wild gardens of the year. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
- POLO ON DONKEYS. 


(To Tuk Epiron oF Tus “SrecratTor.”] 
Srr,—Your reference in the “ News of the Week ” of April 13th 
to polo on donkeys, and to the possibilities of importing such 
a game from the Soudan to these islands, has induced me to 
give you my experiences of its pursuit in Ireland. 
The “enterprising hostess” gave us a fortnight’s notice 
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Sock of wo thet bad a donkey took it up and gave it some 
bard feeding. Those of us who bad none were driven to scour 
the country for eligible beasts on loan or hire. The results 
were disappointing. All told, there were only ten animals on 
the ground,—namely, one for each of the eight players, a 
change of mount with which I had at the last moment 
managed to provide myself, and the Dean’s donkey. This last 
was a very strong beast, but I had done her too well with corn 
and hay, and put her so far above herself that she had, in 
schooling, thrown me over her head several times. She was 
only a last resort. As their several mounts tired player after 
player cast envious eyes upon her. One, who prided himself 
on his donkeymanship, thought he could master her, but 
after flattering him, as her sex will do, for a few moments, 
she threw him a clean somersault between her ears, to the 
uproarious delight of the gallery. 

In play, the difficulty was to get your donkey up to the 
ball. How aggravating it was to see that ball reposing upon 
the sward while all your most frantic efforts with club, heel, 
rein, and voice failed to induce your steed to walk, much less 
trot or gallop, up to it. How the crowd shouted, scoffed, and 
jeered, tickled by the ridiculously futile result of all your 
manifestations of energy. It can readily be guessed that in 
these circumstances the movement of the ball toward one or 
other goal was necessarily slow; but eventually three goals 
were actually recorded, two for “Single,” and one for 
“Married.” Then the donkeys tired. Most of them merely 
stood and refused to budge an inch. The exceptions were my 
fresh mount and the doctor’s donkey. For your problem of 
the possibilities of the game this doctor's donkey affords a 
text and a moral. He bad trained it up from infancy, had 
fed it liberally on corn and hay, had “ mouthed” it like 
a horse, and had allowed his little son to ride and drive it. 
The animal was in a condition of full health and vigour. As 
a consequence, it was not only much more handy after the 
ball, but also was able to “stay” under the doctor's heavy 
weight when all the other donkeys had hopelessly tired. Those 
of us who had to use a saddle were heavily handicapped in 
comparison to the others who were able to ride bareback. Not 
alone was resort to a saddle in itself a confession of deficiency 
in the art of donkey-manége, but the weight being thrown on 
the low shoulder of the donkey, instead of being borne on the 
crupper, made the beast move badly. And then, your foot 
being held up by the stirrup, how could you place it on the 
ground to give you a better purchase at the ball! (This 
practice should, of course, be disallowed if the game were ever 
regularised.) Asa travesty on the regular game it was all 
great fun, and under similar conditions I can encourage any 
“enterprising hostess’ to repeat the experiment as affording 
a very laughable diversion for her guests. But more than 
this, 1 imagine that if a club were formed in any suitable 
locality, and if each member were to get together a stud of 
five or six good donkeys, unworked and unbitted until three 
years old, and then given mouths and manners, the members 
might be able to make a good game out of donkey polo. 
The ground need not be one-third of the regulation polo size. 
Forty pounds would goa long way in providing a stud, of which 
the cost of maintenance would be comparatively light, donkeys 
being much hardier than ponies, and requiring much less care. 
The owner should be on good personal terms with all his 
beasts, for the donkey is much more amenable to the control 
of his friends than to that of strangers. 

A beginning might of course be made with mature donkeys, 
bought more or less at hazard; but what we found in playing 
the game was that the donkey of commerce is hard in the 
mouth and that it swerves from an uplifted club. Both of 
these faults are fatal to good polo. You may meet here and 
there a donkey which bas never been struck about the head 
with a stick and bas never bad its mouth pulled about, but I 
should imagine even these are rare. There must, however, be 
more than this. There must be absolute steadiness amongst 
whirling clubs and the instinct to follow the ball, and these 
can be imparted only by special training directed to these 
ends. How far the average donkey would imbibe this kind of 
training should be matter of experiment, but I think, with 
the end in view, the experiment, which need not be a costly 
one, is well worth trying. The donkey of the Arab Skeikh 
is a saddle donkey pure and simple, and as each Skeikh would 
naturally have an exceptionally strong and swift donkey, he 
would Le prepared to take part in an extemporised game of 





polo on terms much more favourable than are attainable in 
the conditions that prevail here. It is something to know 
that the donkey, when fairly treated, is capable of responding 
so spiritedly to so heavy a demand as that of bearing his rider 
through a game of polo in such manner as to make the game 
a success. If the adoption of the game in this country should 
have the effect of raising the status and promoting the good 
treatment of an animal that has so long been the victim of 
overwork, cruelty, and starvation, it should be a cause for 
satisfaction for those who have tried to maintain its reputa- 
tion in the face of a scoffing and credulous world. 

Perhaps some “enterprising hostess” may see her way to 
going further than ours did, and may give a series of donkey- 
polo lunches. This would, assuming her to be popular and 
influential, be the means of experimenting on a wider basis, 
by inducing players to be more careful in the selection of 
their mounts and more thorough in their preparations. The 
ludicrous aspect might at first appear the strongest; but if 
the players became seized by the spirit of emulation, and were 
bent on winning goals, the game would soon emerge from that 
stage, and we should have springing up in the district a strong 
demand for the strongest, best fed, and least maltreated 
animals, The response to this demand would react favourably 
on the source of supply by making it worth while for the 
owner of a foal to further its development by good treatment 
to the fullest extent.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. F. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eedimsenis 
THE BRITISH AND ROMAN EMPIRES. 
(To tae Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,— Would you allow me to enter a modest protest against 
Mr. Haldane’s summary sentence upon the Roman Empire in 
his excellent speech at the dinner given by the Eighty Club to 
the Colonial Premiers? Contrasting it with our own Empire, 
he said that it was “founded upon force, and with the decline 
of force the Empire of Rome decayed.” Like the British, the 
Roman Empire was built up chiefly by force and conquest, 
but also by the policy of protecting the weak against the 
strong, the gradual conversion of protectorates into dominions, 
and the gradual admission of those annexed to full and equal 
Roman rights. Livy says of Rome, in words which might 
apply to England :—* Beneficio quam metu obligare homines 
maluit, exterasque gentes fide ac societate junctas habere, 
quam tristi subjectas servitio.” Mr. Haldane, instead of con- 
trasting, should have compared the two Empires. In the later 
time of the Empire a provincial poet, Claudian, wrote these 
noble lines of Rome :— 
“ Hee est in gremio victos que sola recepit 

Humanumgque genus communi nomine fovit 

Matris non domine ritu, civesque vocavit 

Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.” 
In the whole range of poetry are there any lines which could 
more aptly describe the British Empire, at whose highest 
Council Board are at this moment sitting Wilfrid Laurier 
and Louis Botha, whose presence is due to conquests 
achieved by force in 1763 and 1902? One would gather 
from Mr. Haldane’s words that the subjects of Rome 
were always held down by force, and that when that 
force weakened the Empire went to pieces from internal 
revolt. On the contrary, subjects of Imperial Rome felt 
the greatest affection for and pride in the Empire. Who 
can doubt this who reads the reflections of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome when Rome was humiliated to the ground 
by the Goths? It was not by reason of the dissatisfaction 
of her citizens that the Roman Empire fell, but partly 
from economic reasons, and partly because for long 
centuries her legions had guarded her frontiers so well that 
the internal populations, ceasing themselves to serve, lost 
vigour and energy. When therefore at last the barbarians 
became too strong for the professional army to hold back, 
they found no further power of resistance within the 
enfeebled Empire. Mr. Haldane is of course aware that, 
looking at the British Empire of four hundred millions as 
a whole, the equality of rights is far from being as complete 
as it was in the later days of the Roman Empire. Perhaps it 
never will be, because of the far wider range of racial and 
social conditions, from the citizen of London or Melbourne 
to the lowest tribes of Africa. But this is another reason for 
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avoiding the antithesis that the Roman Empire was founded 
on force and the British on freedom, a statement quite 
incapable of standing examination. No Empire ever stood on 
a single principle. The Russian Empire, for instance, rests 
more on race and religion than on force. Mr. Haldane would 
have spoken more scientifically if he had said that the Roman 
Empire was characterised in its later days by administrative 
centralisation, and the British Empire, so far, and so far only, 
as relates to the self-governing dominions, by diffusion of 
power. So far as relates to India, the Crown Colonies, and 
other dependencies, the British Empire very closely resembles 
the Roman.—I am, Sir, &c., B. H. Hoiianp. 


[We agree in the main with Mr. Holland, but he leaves out 
what was the chief cause of the fall of the Roman Empire,— 
a cause which it is specially important for us to take note of. 
Dr. Hodgkin in his “Italy and her Invaders” shows us that 
Rome fell because the strength of her people was sapped by 
a system of State Socialism, and by the doles of bread which 
drew men to Rome, there to form a lifeless, dependent prole- 
tariat of ‘kept men,” instead of free and independent citizens. 
What tames great peoples and great Empires is not foreign 
foes, but the decay of the spirit, of the vital force. Nothing 
kills that so surely as Socialism. If we go the way of Rome, 
it will be because we have turned our freemen into paupers. 
And apparently the present Government mean to try to 
make us go that way. It is to be the State, not the parent, 
that will henceforth be responsible for the nurture of the 
children, and that in the end “will rock the cradle of 
declining age.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





A PARLIAMENT OF WOMEN. 
(To tue Epitor or tne “ SpectaTor.”] 
Srr,—I venture to make a suggestion with reference to the 
vexed question of female suffrage, which evidently, for good 
or for evil, will force itself on the attention of our statesmen, 
and which cannot any longer be disposed of by the academical 
discussions and, I fear, somewhat insincere affirmation votes 
which for some years awaited it in the House of Commons. 
My own opinion is that female suffrage in the form in which 
it is now claimed by our friends the agitators cannot be 
granted; for this, if for no other, reason, because I do not 
believe that large female constituencies would ultimately rest 
satisfied without the possibility of female representatives, and 
whatever may happen in the future, the presence of women in 
the Imperial Parliament would, in the present age of the world, 
not promote the safety of our country. But, as it seems to 
me, there is a large number of questions upon which the opinion 
of women would be quite as valuable as, often more valuable 
than, that of men. I allude chiefly to some of those questions 
which we call social, and in which, as we see more and more 
clearly, much of the best life of the nation is involved. 
The training of children, the housing of the working 
classes, the checking of intemperance, the regulation of the 
hours of assistants in shops, the administration of the Poor 
Law, assistance to emigration—especially the emigration of 
women, so greatly needed, but so imperatively demanding 
care and forethought—these and many other similar subjects 
would, in my opinion, be better handled by women than by 
men, and in order to deal with them I should hail the establish- 
ment of a Parliament of Women. The election franchise for 
such a Parliament should be confined to women. It should 
not be nearly so large a body as the present House of 
Commons: probably from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred would be a sufficiently large number, and it should 
meet, if not in the Palace of Westminster itself, in some 
adjacent building. And what, I shall be of course asked, 
would be the relation of such a Parliament of women to the 
Imperial Parliament? As nearly as possible the same as the 
relation of a Grand Committee to the House of Commons. 
Certain subjects of the kind which I have indicated should 
at the beginning of each Session be referred by Parlia- 
ment to the newly constituted body. It would have, itself, 
no legislative power; but it would, after discussion, 
recommend certain measures to Parliament, which should 
be, probably without the formality of three readings, 
either accepted or rejected thereby. In order to save 
time and prevent every question being discussed twice over, 
first by one body and then by the other, I suggest that 
as a rule measures proposed by the Parliament of women 








should be accepted or rejected en bloc. I shall be told that no 
such half-way house would satisfy the aspirations of the 
ambitious suffragette. Possibly not; but would it not remove 
the real grievance? Would it not win for the service of the 
country a large amount of brain-power which is now wasted ? 
Would it not secure for some of the immensely important 
social questions which lie before us a more candid and un. 
partisan discussion than they can obtain according to present 
methods? And would it not result in a valuable economy of 
the time of our grievously overburdened Parliament ?—] am 
Sir, &e., THos. Hopexr. : 

Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 

[We fear that Dr. Hodgkin’s ingenious suggestion would 
prove very difficult to work. Would not almost as good 
results be achieved by making ampler provision for the 
presence of women upon local bodies, and in addition by 
allowing local bodies, when they deemed it beneficial, to 
nominate consultative Committees composed of women? 
Many women would serve on such Committees who would not 
care to go through the turmoil of a contested election —Ep, 
Spectator. } 





CLIVE AND STRINGER LAWRENCE. 
{To Tae EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a letter in your issue of April 20th Colonel Harcourt, 
in his desire todo justice to the honoured memory of Colonel 
Stringer Lawrence, has done much less than justice to Lord 
Clive, and has indeed given a version of history which cannot 
be reconciled with the facts. Colonel Harcourt says that 
Clive never commanded against a European foe, whereas 
Lawrence fought against no other. This is quite inaccurate, 
Both fought against the same foe in Southern India,—viz,, a 
combination of the French and their native allies; and there 
was not a single one of Clive’s important victories in which 
the French were not engaged on the other side. Again, Colonel 
Harcourt says that Lawrence’s glorious services have been 
erroneously attributed to Clive, “who was not present during 
the whole campaign from 1750 to 1754 and ever acted in a 
subordinate capacity.” The very reverse was the case. It 
was Colonel Lawrence who was absent on leave in England 
between 1749 and 1752; and it was during his absence that 
Clive, placed in command of the British force because of his 
supreme ability, performed those exploits which were the 
foundation of his enduring fame. He led the expedition 
against Arcot and captured the fort; he defeated the French 
in hard fighting there; he sustained a siege of fifty days 
against French (as well as native) troops and French guns; 
after its brilliant termination he defeated a second French 
force from Pondicherry; he then attacked and captured the 
French post of Conjeveram and defeated the French at 
Kaveripak,—all in the absence from India of Lawrence. Ifa 
further testimony be required to the surpassing military genius 
of Clive, it may be found in Colonel Lawrence’s own narrative. 
He consulted Clive, though infinitely his junior and without 
military training, on every possible occasion, and invariably 
gave him the post of danger or command,—for instance, at 
Samiaveram (where Clive so nearly lost his life), at Sering- 
ham, at the capture of Covelong from the French, and at the 
forced surrender of Chingleput. The confidence of Lawrence 
was more than repaid by the tender chivalry of the younger 
man; and when Colonel Harcourt mentions the sword of 
honour that was presented to Lawrence by the East India 
directors in 1754, he might have added that it was so conferred 
at the instance of Clive himself, who declined to accept the 
sword that had been voted to him uniess a similar compliment 
was paid to his superior officer. When such were the relations 
between these two eminent men, it seems a pity to extol or to 
exalt one at the expense of the other. Even as regards the 
events in Bengal Colonel Harcourt is not correct, for Clive 
(now a Lieutenant-Colonel) was sent there in 1756, not by 
Lawrence, but by the Governor and Council; and when 
Madras was besieged by the French, Clive, ever generous and 
ever mindful of his former chief, nearly denuded Bengal (of 
which he had been appointed Governor) of European troops 
in order to assist his old commander.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reigate Priory. CURZON. 





[To tee Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Referring to Colonel Harcourt’s interesting letter in 
your issue of April 20th, it may be useful to point out that there 
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— 


is a delightful little book written by Colonel John Biddulph 

entitled “Stringer Lawrence, the Father of the Indian Army.” 

The book is illustrated, and was published by Mr. J. Murray 

in 1901.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. W. BELL. 
Bronsil, Eastnor, Ledbury. 





COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
[To tus Eprror or THe *‘Srectator.”] 

Smr,—Only Mr. Punch has so far taken any serious notice of 

’ . .- 1 . 
the manifesto of the Social Democratic Federation on Mr. 
Haldane’s Army scheme. Yet, from the point of view of Mr 
Rowland Hunt’s letter in your last issue, it is well worthy of 
notice, and of very serious notice. It practically adopts the 
Continental view. Here are the tpsissima verva :— 

“Now is the time to demand a thorough reform of military 
organisation, the revising of military law, and the complete 
civilising of the military service. Away with incompetent, 
wastrel officers, drawn from wealthy idlers! Let us democratise 
the service, and have the officers chosen by the men they will 
have to lead—chosen by reason of their competence and ability. 
Away with the antiquated system of Courts-martial! Let a man 
who is serving his country retain the same civil right as any other 
man—the right to be tried by his peers for any offence that may 
be charged against him. Down with the whole system of 
militarism! We want no standing Army at all—no class of 
men set apart from their fellows, divorced from civil life, regarded 
and treated almost as convicts (Mr. Brodrick compared the soldier 
to the Chinese coolies in South Africa), and subject to the 
arbitrary will of irresponsible and incompetent oflicers. We 
simply want that every man should be trained and drilled—every 
man, with no class exception—so that he may be able to take his 
place and play his part in the national defence in case of need. 
'o do this it is not necessary that any man should be taken from 
civil life, deprived of his civil rights, and made subject to military 
law. <A national citizen force is nut conscription. It is your duty 
to oppose conscription, but this can only be done successfully by 
ensuring that every man shall be trained to the use of arms as a 
civilian.” 

Whether a man goes through his training on the village green, 
as in mediaeval times, or in barracks, does not affect the 
principle that he should be trained and drilled so that he may 
be able to take his place and play his part in the national 
defence in case of need. On the Continent every able-bodied 
citizen is trained to arms and is enrolled in the national Army 
till he is forty-five. There is no longer any conscription, there 
is no longer any Army, apart from the nation. In Switzerland 
three months’ training in barracks is exacted, in other 
countries a longer period. But our people apparently object 
to barracks; then let us try training outside. If we cannot 
have boarding training-schools, let us try day training-schools. 
Surely that would be better than no compulsory training at 
all as proposed by Mr. Haldane.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Op LIBERAL. 





RAID OR INVASION ?—A FRENCH OPINION. 
To tue Eprror or tax “Srecrator.” ] 
Sir,—There is a statement in the Spectator of April 20th 
(p. 623, col. 1) which must appear quite startling to many of 
your readers. It is this :— 

“What is obvious [please let me italicise ‘obvious’] is that the 
well-argued opinion of a critic like M. Fontin is of injinitely more 
importance [again I ask permission to italicise] than the mere ipse 
divit of a mixed Committee of English officers and gentlemen, 
however eminent, who carry their belief in their own infallibility 
so far as positively to forbid the presupposition in an imaginary 
‘General Idea’ at a Staff Ride of the disembarkation of more than 
five thousand raiders !” 

The author of this portentous sentence puts at the end of it a 
note of admiration, and well he may. Will he or you kindly 
tell us who M. Fontin is? Has he any military experience, 
or what, in the particular case discussed in your columns, is 
of even more importance, has he any naval experience? If he 
has the latter, it must be of a quite unique character, because 
he suggests that the frequency of fogs would be favourable to 
the voyage in narrow waters of a hastily collected fleet 
of transports which had never navigated in company before. 
M. Fontin may be—the writer in your columns evidently 
thinks that he is—a divinely inspired authority on naval and 
military operations of the most important class. Then do, 
by all means, give us a sight of his credentials. The persons 
whose opinions are considered by your contributor as naught 
by the side of M. Fontin’s are, after all, responsible British 
officers of considerable experience, formulating their con- 
clusions on matters with which it is the special province of 
members of the Services to which they Lelong to deal. To 


pass over these conclusions lightly, as being valueless in 
comparison with those published by a foreign and irresponsible 
writer of absolutely unknown authority, looks very like a 
symptom of degeneration. There is very likely something 
revolting in the silly chatter of our own extremists of the 
“dinghy school.” It would seem, judging from your con- 
tributor’s account of his book, that M. Fontin runs them very 
hard.—I am, Sir, &c., Cyprian A. G. BRIDGE. 





THE ATTACK ON SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator."’} 

Sir,—* D.’s” letter in last week’s Spectator is most valuable 
at the present time, and every lover of Ireland should be 
roused by it to agitate against such a danger to the good of 
the country as would be caused by the removal of the Right 
Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett from the Department over which 
he has presided with such marked success. Unlike “ D.,” Iam 
a strong Unionist, but I heartily endorse his opinion of Sir 
Horace. He is fearless in stating his opinions, and has in all 
his work shown an absolute spirit of self-abnegation; but a 
Government which can propose to destroy Trinity College is 
quite capable of bringing the work which Sir Horace is doing 
to ruin.—I am, Sir, &c., H, 





COTTON TRADE PROFITS. 
[To “ SegcTaTon.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Manufacturer” of April 20th ia 
evidently more familiar with the weaving of cloth from 
bought yarn than with spinning yarn for sale. He doubts 
my statement of the 30 per cent. profit on all capital 
employed by the twenty mills referred to in my letter of 
April 13th. Please let me say in reply that at the end of 
last month numerous stock-takings took place, but, as is well 
known in Lancashire, a large proportion of companies do not 
publish balance-sheets, the management contenting them- 
selves with simply declaring dividends. There were, however, 
twenty concerns which issued particulars of profits. These 
details were tabulated in my private cotton trade circular of 
April llth. I do not propose to trouble you with the 
statistics in question, but I should be glad to show 
them to your correspondent if he will communicate with 
me. I may say they work out at 30°44 per cent. per 
annum. Dividends were not referred to by me, as I am fully 
aware that they have not for some time back repre- 
sented the gains of the limited companies. This, I may 
assume from his letter, “ Manufacturer” has no knowledge of, 
or, if he has, it is unfortunate that your readers have been 
misled. ‘ Manufacturer” states that “it is a fact not 
universally known to the outside world that a very large 
proportion of the total capital of cotton-spinning companies, 
amounting sometimes to as much as three-quarters of the 
whole, is money on loan at a low rate of interest.” .What are 
the facts of the case? I have before me an official list of 
seventy-six spinning companies, the total share capital paid 
up being £2,901,946, loans and mortgages £2,376,562, Com- 
ment is needless. Let the figures speak for themselves. 
In my letter of April 13th I was most careful to point 
out that I was dealing only with the spinning part of 
our staple trade. I am fully cognisant of the fact that 
the weaving-from-bought-yarn department is for the most 
part handicapped by high-priced twist and weft, and is in 
a worse position as to margin compared with a while ago; 
but there is no cause for anxiety. India is prosperous, and 
stocks of piece-goods in China are being reduced. Our nearer 
and minor outlets are healthy, notably Turkey, Egypt, and 
South America, and our home trade is not discouraging.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wii11am TATTreRsALt. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 


THE EDITOR oF THB 





THE TREATMENT OF SEDITION IN INDIA. 
[To tue Eprron or tar “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 9th, just to hand, I have read 
with interest a letter from your correspondent Sir H. Evan 
M. James on “The Treatment of Sedition in India,” and 
enclose a cutting from a prominent Calcutta daily of yester- 
day’s date. As one who lives in close contact with the rural 
population of this part of India, I view with considerable 





sorrow and apprebension the very widespread and (to my 
mind) mistaken opinions obtaining in Great Dritain concerning 
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the present serious condition of unrest prevailing among 
certain circles in this country. The British Government bas 
in the past gained a well-deserved reputation for rigid fairness 
and impartial justice. The commonest ryof bas felt, and with 
good reason, that no inequality of place, money-power, or 
even of education will hinder him from receiving absolutely 
just treatment at the hands of his rulers. If he is oppressed 
by Indian Zemindar or European employer, the innate love 
of fair play which pertains to the British raj will see his 
wrongs redressed and establish him without fear or favour. 
This has undoubtedly largely accounted for the stability of 
the Empire among the masses of the people and its place in 
their hearts. Are we as a people to allow this national 
characteristic to be obscured through the intrigues and 
efforts of a few who are able, by reason of the educa- 
tion the Government has given them, to reach the ears 
of the British nation through the medium of the Press ? 
Is the fear of (what your correspondent terms) “ discussion by 
an academic body” to interfere with the continuance of what 
has been a source of pardonable pride to us,—viz., that no 
fear of unpopularity will ever deter our statesmen from 
following what is clearly the path of duty? With the true 
spirit of the “ Swadeshi” movement many of us in India and 
outside are entirely in sympathy. But when that movement 
displays the evil qualities of malice, envy, venom, and racial 
hatred, when it is seen to include deliberate oppression of 
ignorant people, and the employment of force and rowdyism 
in order to give effect to its demands, it is one from which 
regretfully, but of necessity, many friends of India must stand 
aside. There is a growing feeling among some classes, 
formerly loyal, that the Government is powerless, or at 
least unwilling, to check this persecution; and when that 
feeling spreads, as under present conditions it is bound 
to do, the faith in British justice will receive a shock 
from which recovery will be a long and tedious process. 
When will the public in Great Britain awaken to the 
fact that the vast masses of India are voiceless, and that 
their sorrows, their woes, and their needs, to be appreciated, 
must be seen from within? This most emphatically is 
impossible during the short period usually devoted to the 
study of intricate Indian problems by the cold-weather 
tourist; nor, I'believe, can it be accomplished without a 
knowledge of the language spoken by the common people in 
their homes. To try to understand the thoughts of Bengal 
by listening only to those who can speak English is something 
like studying English politics in England with Greek as the 
only medium. Whatever he may do in the future, the 
English-speaking Indian does not to-day represent the hopes 
and fears of the silent millions.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Eastern Bengal, April 2nd. A Misstonary. 





THE METHODS OF BENGALI AGITATION. 
[To tue Eprrork or tae “ Srectator.” | 
Sir,—The Bengal Provincial Conference, an appanage of 
the “ Congress,” is holding its annual meeting at Berhampore, 
in the district of Murshidabad. Most of the Benguli leaders 
have come, and the Conference is composed of some six 
hundred delegates from the various Bengali-speaking districts, 
I had intended being present at the Conference to hear the views 
of the “ other side,” but, as rumours of considerable dissension 
reached me, I thought it better to send for a worthy Bengali 
friend to ascertain whether I should go and when. My 
friend came to me almost in tears, and in a few words told me 
that he was ashamed of his people, and that I should gain 
neither profit nor pleasure at the Conference. He further 
confessed to me that the wrangling between the extremists 
and the moderates had made the entire proceedings a farce; 
that the stormy petrel who leads the former, Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal, had adopted methods of which his sympathisers 
in England must indeed be proud. It is a fact that this man 
has brought to the Conference no fewer than one hundred and 
fifty delegates to aid and abet him. The ages of these 
would-be rulers of India range from thirteen to eighteen ! 
There are actually among them children under the age of 
fourteen! It is interesting and amusing to observe the 
apathy of the artisan and the cultivator to all these so-called 
Parliamentary proceedings. It is equally interesting to con- 
trast the peace which reigns in Berhampore, thanks to the 
tact of the local Magistrate, with what took place last year at 





taal 
Barisal. In fact, the whole business is being very rightly 
ignored by European and Indian alike. It would indeed 
have been a revelation of the methods of Bengali agitation 
and of the “state of unrest” in Bengal, to certain Members of 
Parliament had they happened to be present in Berhampore 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., LIBERAL IMpPERtatisp, 
Berhampore, March 30th. 





“SOLES OCCIDERE ET REDIRE POSSUNT” 
[To tue Epiror or tur “ Specraror.”} 
Sir,—The “ haunting lines” from Catullus which your corr. 
spondent in the Spectator of April 20th thinks have never 
been rendered into English have, as a matter of fact, been 
very closely paraphrased by more than one of our poets. The 
finest rendering is in Ben Jonson's famous lines to Celia (the 
piece beginning “ Come, my Celia, let us prove, While we can, 
the joys of love”’) :— 
“Suns that set may rise again; 
But if once we lose this light, 
*Tis with us perpetual night!” 
This is a tolerably faithful translation. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest A. Baker, 
Public Library, Eltham. 





MIXED METAPHORS. 
(To Tux Evrron or THe “SrecratTor.”| 

Srr,—I think your readers may be interested in a mixed 
metaphor which recently appeared in the Egyptian Standard, 
the paper of Moustapha Kamel Pasha. That paper says that 
if the Whig clement were dropped out of the Cabinet, “a 
truly liberal wind might become the guiding light of the 
Foreign Office, and the introduction of a Home-Rule Bill for 
Ireland might mean the beginning of justice for Egypt.” I 
think the idea of a wind being a guiding light is an example 
of mixed metaphor which it will be hard to beat.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., Z, 





A LINK WITH THE PAST. 
{To Tue Kpironr of THe “Sexcratron.”] 
Srr,—May I add an instance to those which have lately 
appeared in the Spectator of the long period which may be 
covered by the lives of members of one family ? I remember 
asa guest in my father’s house in 1836 or 1837 Mr. Simon 
MacGillivray, a distinguished Mexican traveller. His brother 
was one of the victorious Highlanders at Prestonpans in 
1745. I believe a daughter of Mr. MacGillivray is still 
living, the niece, therefore, of an officer who fought more 
than a hundred and sixty years ago. An explanation of the 
great difference between the brothers in age is found in the 
fact that they were respectively the eldest and youngest child 
of a father whose sons and daughters numbered twenty or 
upwards,—I am, Sir, &e., 

FLorence DAVENPoRT-HILL 





A MILITARY ATTACHE. 


(To vue Evirrorn oF Tux “ Seecrator.”] 

Srr,—I seem to see now again, as I saw many years ago, a 
little man walking across a stoned courtyard, entre cour et 
jardin, on his way to his apartment at the end of it,a 
portfolio of papers under his arm, and his eyes cast down 
The place was Paris. The street was the 
Rue de Luxembourg, the number 41. The man was Colonel 
Baron Stoffel, who was on leave from Berlin, where he then 
filled the post of Military Attaché at the French Embassy. 
Stoffel has just passed away at the ripe age of eighty-four 
years, having been born at Arbonne on March Ist, 1823. The 
time I allude to was when the Second Empire, as far as 
appearances went, was in the zenith of its prosperity, though 
in reality its fall was to come about in some eighteen months 
or so. The Emperor, with Fleury beside him, still drove his 
beautiful bays in the mail-phaeton with red wheels down the 
Champs Elysées. Paris was bright, and white, and clean, 
which is more than can be said to-day. Everything to all 
appearances was as merry as a marriage-bell. But the little 
man with his eyes on the ground had come back from Berlin 
with very different thoughts from the majority of his country- 
men. In Paris every one talked of la revanche pour Sadova. 
From Berlin Stoffel had sent back reports telling of the true 


upon the ground. 
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state of things. But what he wrote was not flattering to 
French vanity; de Gramont dubbed him “a bird of ill- 
omen,” and his reports were consigned to the pigeon-holes 
which are the ultimate destination of most reports from 
Military Attachés. Stoffel had been sent to Berlin in 1866, 
just at the expiration of the six weeks’ war, in which Prussia, 
not altogether unaided by Italy, who immobilised Austria's 
best general and over eighty thousand men about Verona, 
triumphed so signally, On April 23rd, 1868, he sent a 
despatch to Paris in which he openly asserted that the Prussian 
Army possessed the best General Staff in the world. In 1869 
he sent reports on June 24th and July 22nd calling attention 
to the part the schoolmaster played in Germany in the training 
of the youth of the country for war, and to the danger of 
entering into a contest with Prussia. On August 12th of the 
same year he wrote still more directly :— 

“We must admit, as far as we are concerned, that we should 
avoid a conflict with Prussia. Her military organisation permits 
of the concentration on our frontier, in from twenty to five-and- 
twenty days, of several armies each over 100,000 strong.” 


Finally, on February 28th, 1870, the very year of the war, 
Stoffel thus addressed his chiefs in Paris :— 

“One is almost astounded when one thinks that we have 

at our doors a rival Power that has organised more than 
900,000 men all fully prepared for war. I repeat and emphasise 
the words, all fully prepared for war. Then there is here a mobile 
National Guard in the true sense of the term, of which the 
members have served for three years in the Army and are then 
forced to train yearly up to the age of thirty-two years. How 
shall we, backward at all points, and with our couple of hundred 
thousand men, be able alone to withstand and overcome a double 
and even triply trained Army of this description ?” 
But even this warning appealed to deaf ears at the Tuileries. 
The Emperor was now very ill, and must not be worried! The 
wings of the “bird of ill-omen” had indeed fluttered! But 
de Gramont knew how to clip them. So off they went to join 
their comrades in the pigeon-holes, l’entassement national des 
paperasses! The Emperor had, nevertheless, an idea of the 
danger. He knew Stoffel well, for he had been his 
assistant in the production of bis “ Histoire de Jules César.” 
He warned Ollivier and de Gramont of the rocks that 
stood in the course they were pursuing. But the answer was 
that the admirer of the Prussians had been bewitched by 
Bismarck, and that he exaggerated the case against France, 
When the war came Stoffel was attached to Marshal Lebeeuf’s 
Staff, then to that of Marshal Bazaine. Finally, he was 
charged with the intelligence service of MacMahon's army. 
Of course he and his chief knew perfectly well that the way 
to help the garrison at Metz did not lie towards the Belgian 
frontier. But orders from Paris were imperative, and to 
Sédan MacMahon had to go! Stoffel was fortunate enough 
to escape at the capitulation. He returned to Paris, and 
organised the defence of the high ground at Avron that gave 
so much trouble to the Prussians during the siege of the 
capital. The Colonel was afterwards mixed up in the trial of 
Marshal Bazaine. He was accused of having intercepted 
despatches when on the Staff at Metz, and was himself tried 
by a Court-Martial, which honourably acquitted him. 

Stoffel was decidedly unfortunate, both under the Empire 
and the Republic. In fact, he was too outspoken, and forgot 
the proverb: Toute vérité n’est pas bonne a dire. In 1872 
M. Thiers ordered him to be placed on half-pay for having in 
the preface of one of his works made some too severe remarks 
on the Government of the day. In 1873 Stoffel presented 
himself as a candidate for the representation of one of the 
Paris arrondissements, but failed. Since then he devoted him- 
self to historical studies, particularly to a history of the 
campaign of 1815. Even the Germans allow that if Stoffel’s 
warnings had been attended to, the result of the war of 
1870-71 would have been altogether different. But no one in 

office would listen to him. The strains of Offenbach and the 
gestures of Schneider were more amusing. And what else 
but fan was worth having during the existence of that Empire 
of which Fleury, speaking after its demise, said: “Il faut 
avouer que nous nous sommes joliment bien amusés” ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ex-Dipiomat. 








(*,* We have received and forwarded to Messrs. Baring 
Brothers, 8 Bishopsgate Within, E.C., the sum of £5 for the 
Russian Famine Fund from “ Sympathiser.”] 





POETRY. 
sensilla 
ON CHAPMAN BARROWS.* 
Tue lark that rises from his sheltered nest, 
No swifter is to greet the coming day 
Than he whose feet the ancient grasses pressed, 
In years long passed away. 


A king of men, a warrior fit and fair, 
In pride of strength and fame Death laid him low, 
And high upon the moorland lone and bare 
He rests, where sea winds blow, 


Within his barrow, fronting to the West, 
He hears the droning noise of heather bees, 
But neither human footfall breaks his rest, 
Nor surge of neighbouring seas. 


Alone, on high, apart, he sits and dreams 
Of friend and foe, whose lesser mounds rise near, 
And far across fair Devon’s hills and streams 


He lists their battle cheer. 
E. H. Trprie 








ART. 
~~ &— 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

WHEN making a general survey of the pictures hung in a 
gallery one cannot help recalling the effect of previous 
Exhibitions in the same place. While looking at the present 
pictures one recalls those of the International Exhibition 
last winter. Then the distinctive feature was experiment, 
experiment which was often unsuccessful, and sometimes 
affected for affectation’s sake. At the same time, there was 
far less evidence of the deadening effect of ineffectual 
commonplace than there is in the present collection. It is 
often better to fail to find a new path than wilfully to remain 
in the dusty high road and show that you do not even care to 
look for the fresher country which lies near at hand. A 
criticism which may be made of the New Gallery is that a 
quantity of things are hung of which the names and titles of 
the authors suggest social rather than artistic reasons for their 
presence. It may be gratifying to the amateurs and their 
friends to see these pictures and drawings hung in one of the 
principal galleries of London. It is, however, extremely weari- 
some to those whose desire is to look at pictures to find a 
eollection, none too good at its best, watered down with a not 
inconsiderable percentage of weak painting, hung often in by 
no means the worst places. The Directors of the Gallery 
cannot replace the great names of the past or evoke another 
Watts or another Burne-Jones, but some effort might be made 
to keep the ordinary level of work at as high a standard as 
possible. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Sargent’s big portrait of The 
Rev. E. Warre (No. 211) is particularly interesting. It is too 
obviously constructed on lines meant to be imposing and which 
are, nevertheless, rather tame. The painter may not have been 
inspired by the Doctor of Divinity’s robes, but it is unfortu- 
nate that he should have arranged them in such a way as to 
suggest the shape of a gigantic penguin. The figure does not 
somehow seem to belong to the background of old buildings, 
which are not at all convincing in solidity. They are 
theatrical properties rather than stone which has stood for 
centuries. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the picture 
gives the impression of an actor painted in the part of the 
Head-Master of Eton. When all these objections have been 
made, there remains the fact that no one except Mr. Sargent 
could have handled his material with the same force and ease 
as he has done. No one else now living could have constructed 
the head in such broad planes, or rough-hewn the hands with 
such a feeling of mastery. But all the same, in spite of the 
power, the inspired vision of the artist has failed, and masterly 
commonplace has been the result. The artistic impulse is 
more visible in parts of the portrait of Mrs. Harold Harmsworth 
(No. 215). Here Mr. Sargent has set himself problems of colour 








* Near Challacombe, and the highest point of Exmoor to the westward, is 
the great hill of Chapman Barrows, plentifully dotted with colossal tumuli, 
the largest twelve feet high and three hundred feet round at the base, 
“ Chapman ” is probably a corruption of an older word, 
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and light. The sun warms the colour of the flesh, and lights 
up the dark trees of the background in places, making a dis- 
tinctly pictorial effect. The way in which the form and colour 
of the raised hand and the shoulders are lost and found in the 
diaphanous drapery is a piece of supreme virtuosity. This 
and the sensitive drawing of the lady’s left arm are things 
which Mr. Sargent does perfectly, and others imitate at a long 
way off. The head is the least satisfactory part of a picture 
which is full of astonishing power, but it is not possible 
to feel quite so sure of the taste of the painting as of its 
cleverness. Mozart said that in composing the Zauberflite 
he wrote some of the music for the public, but most of it for 
himself and his friends. Mr. Sargent, we feel, painted these two 
portraits for the public; but the Architectural Study (No. 268) 
was painted because it pleased his purely artistic sense. 
Through a colonnade—it might be the Scala Regia of the Vatican 
—an equestrian statue is seen dimly lighted in a pillared recess 
which contrasts finely with the flood of strong daylight on the 
architecture in front. In this work we hardly know which to 
admire most, the convincing solidity of the structure, the 
freedom of the handling, or the painting of the light that falls 
on the objects represented. Perhaps in reality it is the 
harmonious balance between these various qualities which 
makes the picture so delightful. Here we have the painter 
untrammelled by thoughts other than those which arise 
naturally from his subject. 

M. Blanche is always interesting, for his art is sensitive, 
and his power of conveying character remarkable. It is, too, a 
great relief in these days to find a portrait executed with power 
and skill, but yet with no display. The portrait of M. Simon 
(No. 91) is a picture to which one returns with a sense of relief 
after the contemplation of much of the work of this class in 
the New Gallery,—work which too often displays vulgarity 
in the effort to be either alluring or clever. M. Blanche 
is not only a fine draughtsman, as witness the hand in 
this picture, but he has also the secret of rich, harmonious 
colour. 

Mr. E. R. Frampton in his The Passage of the Holy 
Grail (No. 58) looks back, and tries to recover the art 
of the past by way of Burne-Jones. Some concession is 
made in the recognition of a certain amount of atmo- 
spheric effect. Whether a mixture of styles can ever 
be successful may be doubted; and in one sense how much 
more modern—that is, vital—the primitive painters are than 
their present-day imitators. In this instance we can, at any 
rate, enjoy the feeling for colour and the sense of beauty 
shown in the angel's face, even if we hold that in following 
such a style the artist is turning over ground already well 
worked. Mr. Byam Shaw returns to his copying of the way of 
painting of the youthful Millais, but unfortunately his colour- 
sense is not to be compared with that of his original. The 
face of the girl in his rather obvious allegory, The Caged Bird 
(No. 45), shines with rainbow hues, and reminds us of the 
saying of Carolus Duran when he looked at the work of an 
English student and asked: “Pourquoi ces trente-six-milles 
couleurs?” Indeed, the colours of the young lady’s face and 
dress as she kneels with her caged bird in the splendid old 
garden, guarded by the forbidding distant figures of her father 
and mother, are so strong that there is nothing left on the 
palette bright enough to make the red-hot pokers in the 
flower-bed look brilliant. In his crowded canvas, A Festival 
Dance (No. 201), Mr. Bartlett shows that he has a gift for 
harmonising strong, deep colours. The group of Breton 
peasants who fill the space have their coloured costumes 
arranged with great skill, and the suggestion of a moving 
crowd is well given. None of the figures are entirely seen, 
and the thronged dance of the country féte seems to sway 
before our eyes. Mr. Wetherbee has nearly made a fine 
picture of his Uncharted Seas (No. 162). The sky is not only 
beautiful in colour and luminosity, but admirable in design. 
Against it a great galleon under full sail makes over the stormy 
sea for the rocks. On these rocks are three sirens luring on 
the fated ship, and it is here that the picture fails. The finely 
painted waves and sky and the majestic ship demand 
something more than this rather petty seaside rock 
with the quite inadequate figures. For such a situation 
something with more imagination in it is demanded. 
The emotion of the picture breaks down at the critical 
point, and the design, which elsewhere is admirable, becomes 
weak. Before leaving the figure-pictures a charming little 








water-colour by Miss Gere must be noticed in the balcony 
Jean Valjean at the Bishop’s Table (No. 292). The study of 
character is very acute. The kindly Bishop welcoming the poor 
man in his blouse who sits down to dine with him, the prim 
elderly lady at the other end of the table saying grace, and 
the bustling waiting-maid surprised but not shocked,—all 
these are excellent. So, too, is the light of the fire and of the 
candles which fill the low room with warm illumination. Only 
the essential details are insisted on, and none of the effect ig 
frittered away by accessories. 

Mr. Hughes-Stanton has painted a large landscape, the 
subject of which is The Gorge of Fontainebleau (No. 247). If 
the whole had been as fine as are some of the parts, this 
picture would have been a notable work. Unfortunately, the 
artist has treated the picture too much as an assemblage 
of parts, which do not coalesce in that harmony of 
effect which alone can satisfy. The tree which is go 
prominent in the foreground hardly justifies its place by 
its interest and beauty of form. Also we could wish that the 
shadows on the further side of the gorge were not so dark, 
They destroy the distance and prevent the successive retire. 
ment of the planes of the landscape. The river and its banks 
in the middle of the picture are beautifully painted, and we 
wish that the whole was equal in work to this delightful part, 
But in spite of these drawbacks, it is a pleasure to find an 
artist who seeks in a landscape more than the record 
of a picturesque bit of Nature or a momentary effect, and 
who tries to create a dignified composition out of chosen 
material. 

Mr. Alfred Parsons’s two small pictures (Nos. 85 and 89), if 
somewhat dingy in colour, are beautifully realised. In the 
latter the great wooded valley stretching away from us is 
typical England, and painted with great skill. How many 
artists have failed over such a view cut up into infinite 
divisions by hedges and trees. By most carefully attend- 
ing to the perspective of the retiring forms Mr. Parsons 
has overcome very great difficulties in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The only work of sculpture which calls for consideration is 
Mr. Joubert’s Earl of Warwick (No. 482). If the Kingmaker 
had been as finely carried out as his horse, the effect of the 
whole would have been delightful, but the knight has not in 
him the qualities of design which are to be found in the 
charger. The turn of the figure is awkward, and the lines are 
hindered and not helped by the surcoat. We must admire 
the reticence used in colouring the work, which is a large 
one. The horse is left white, the metal of the armour is 
represented, and so is the colour of the flesh. The sculptor 
has resisted the temptation of carrying the realism of the 
colour too far. 

H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM.* 
Ir Mr. Pares tells us nothing sensational in this stout volume, 
we are all the more ready to believe his word—in England we 
have been asked to believe rather too much about Russia 
lately—and if he tells us nothing exactly new, he at all events 
presents his points with a lucidity of the first order. The 
opening chapters embody the general principles of Russian 
nationality as they are revealed in the history of the Empire, 
and these chapters are so significant and terse that the latter 
portion of the work suffers somewhat by comparison. To serve 
its particular purpose, however, nothing has been written 
better than this book. It does not profess to compete with 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s book; it attempts to dissect 
rather what might be called the psychology of reform. If a 
national characteristic explains the progress or the set-backs 
of the Reform movement, Mr. Pares picks it out for dis- 
cussion, and diversifies his narrative with anecdotes from his 
Characteristics which do not illustrate his thesis 


experiences. 
he leaves alone. His power of selection is just and dis- 
criminating. He never gives us the feeling that his argument 


is being forced. It is a coherent description of Russian life, 
with a particular reference throughout to the agitation for 
reform. The foundation of the plan of the book is a 


* Russia and Reform, By Bernard Pares, London: A, Constable and Co, 
[10s, 6d, net.j 
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the broad dividing-line between Slavophils and 
Westernisors. Their principles no doubt overlap; but their 
differences are 80 wide and so important that unless they are 
grasped the moral struggle between the great political schools 
eannot be understood. Mr. Pares examines the Slavophil 
tradition of “ Tsar, Church, and People.” He passes then to 
the origins and growth of the “ Intelligence,” or educated 
class ‘Next he shows the structural changes in Russia which 
resulted from the reforms of Alexander II. And finally he 
follows the course of the present Constitutional struggle up to 
the elections to the second Duma. 

All through Russian history certain well-defined principles 
have been at work,—one might deduce as much from the 
tenacity of Russia. Mr. Pares describes these as the instinct 
of order, the championship of Christianity, and the family 
solidity and unity of the Russians. Russia fought her way 
Eastwards, but her cravings for civilisation had always to be 
satisfied in the West :-— 

«The great distances of Russia, comparatively unpeopled, called 
for civilisation, especially to eastwards; and we have to under- 
stand that, from the very first, the Russians were a colonising 
people, especially on that side; I have already mentioned the 
eastward direction of the rivers. The story is one of the great 
unwritten narratives of battles against the land. The Russians, 
like others of the more Eastern peoples, easily changa their 
habitations ; often enough the stress of events has obliged them 
todo so. The Slavs followed the Germans when the Germans 
were driven westwards into the old Roman Empire. The first 
Russian Empire was itself little more than a road, consisting of 
that great waterway which ran from the Baltic to Constanti- 
nople. The Russians, as born travellers, were indeed, from the 
very first, born borrowers,—in a sense born to cosmopolitanism. 
They took their ruling race from the Baltic and their system of 
Church and State from Constantinople. At first, not so very 
much more than the through roads were in the hands of the 
Government, as is still the case in many parts of Siberia. But 
the stream of Russian energy went on flowing, and the wilderness 
was conquered step by step.” 


recognition of 


As time passed the need to administer aud teach the East, and 
the need to draw inspiration for the purpose from the West, 
became (as of course they ought not to have done) distinct 
and unrelated aims. The degenerate Slavophil preaches 
Eastern expansion as being a kind of anti-Western act. 
Perhaps in a way it is; but it is not a good reason for the 
Eastern or forward policy. We would add to what Mr. Pares 
so truly says that the contact of Russia with the West 
has almost without exception been to her profit and credit, 
and her contact with the East almost without exception to her 
loss and discredit. Alexander II., who was a liberal reformer, 
was, of course, a Westerniser. His institution of the County 
and Town Councils (the former well known to foreigners as the 
Zemstvos) all over Russia provided a nucleus of representa- 
tive government which might have grown even in his day 
into something like a Parliamentary institution. The bomb 
which killed him put back the clock in Russia twenty-four 
years. At the moment of his death the document summoning 
delegates of the Zemstvos to St. Petersburg was actually 
signed and waiting to be promulgated. But we must not 
leave out of account the reactionary advice of the late 
M. Pobedonostzeff, whose philosophy of autocracy Mr. Pares 
examines. It was he who induced the new Czar Alexander III. 
to withdraw his signature, which had been added to his father’s 
document a few days before. Of course M. Pobedonostzeff 
was sincere; he even had what he supposed to be a construc- 
tive policy ; he was a Mazzini bent on joining the influence of 
religion to political method. But, by a wonderful irony, he 
caused more than any man the irreligion of anarchy to spread. 
A nation awakening to thoughts of Constitutional representa- 
tion never could and never will be satisfied with the assurances 
of a Monarch who is reduced to saying, like Louis XVL.: 
Seul je ferai le bien de mes peuples. Plehve’s advice did not 
differ from Pobedonostzeff’s, except, perhaps, in its diminished 
emphasis upon religion. He is believed to have told the 
present Emperor that he could not be responsible for his 
life if concessions were made. The event showed that he 
could not be responsible for his own. Prince Mirsky, who 
succeeded Plehve as Minister of State, summoned the first 
Congress of the Zemstvos in November, 1904,—twenty-four 
years after the assassination of Alexander II. That Congress 
was, of course, the anteroom to Parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Pares’s descriptions of the marshes and forests, the 
villages and country houses, of Russia are excellent, at once 








precise and entertaining. The following extract illustrates 
the primitive character of the village Councils :— 


“As I drive through a little village of the Rostéff district, a 

horn is sounding to call a meeting; I dismount and seek out the 
Police Tenth man, a dreamy old man with pink eyes and long 
grey beard; he is the only illiterate whom I have met in this 
district. We walk to the village green, where benches are placed 
and the men are gathering. The women stand together within 
earshot; they are now entitled to hold land independently. The 
elected, a hearty, capable, brown-faced man, welcomes me with 
evident interest ; we sit down on a bench and talk and smoke; 
when all the men are assembled the elected stands up. ‘God has 
sent us a good time,’ he says; ‘shall we all go hay-making to- 
morrow?’ As the pasture land is common and undivided, this 
question requires a meeting, and during hay-making time there 
may be as many as three meetings a week. It must now be 
decided whether to-morrow is a suitable day, and if so at what 
time the start should be made, and who should be set to work on 
each part of the land. There is no vote-taking, only a general 
expression of opinion on each point. The meeting wavers for a 
while in deciding between 4 and 4.30 a.m. When everything is 
settled there is a kind of unanimous ‘Hurrah!’ and the decision 
is ratified by general cries of ‘Good luck !’ (literally, ‘ata good 
time’). All face towards Rostéff, whose domes shine up in the 
setting sun, and the elected says a word of prayer. This is the 
only time when I have seen the conventional village chorus off 
the stage.” 
The peasants, though hospitable and friendly, are not honest. 
They are also lazy, but as a Liberal is quoted as saying, “If 
you never see your pay coming you lose interest in your work.” 
The arbitrary division of the people into the three classes of 
the nobility, the merchants, and the peasants must be 
increasingly difficult to maintain, but it is still useful as broad 
distinctions go. Mr. Pares has great hopes of the service that 
will ultimately be done to Russia by the enormous and stable 
class of peasants. The peasantry are naturally the backbone 
of any agricultural country, and the rallying-power of Russia 
may be exemplified more brilliantly than ever if only the 
peasants, still improperly educated, can be educated in the 
right way. As for the “Intelligents,” Mr. Pares has less 
faith in them. They are necessary to Russia, but responsi- 
bility alone can remedy their defects :— 

“For good or for evil, perhaps no country in Europe, not even 
France herself, can show the effects of the French Revolution 
developed in so extreme and logical a form as Russia. It is 
largely the fault of the Intelligents that the methods of autocracy 
have been able to exaggerate themselves so long. If Russia had 
learnt ‘character’ as soon as she had learnt intelligence, she 
would have been practically free long before this. Probably the 
greatest obstacle to reform at the present day is what is called in 
Russia ‘unynye’ or despondency, an aspect of pessimism which is 
far more characteristic of the Intelligents than of any other 
class.” 

Russians are as fond as the Moors of discussing religion, and 
this fact is only an illustration of Mr. Pares’s generalisation 
that mind is allowed to rank above character :— 

“The Russian Intelligent is before all things a creature of 
mind; mind in fact is what he idolises. A sure instinct tells him 
what is intellectually bad; and criticism is of a high order in this 
country, because people never scruple to say what they think. 
The cheap rubbish which is used in conversation by the un- 
intellectual in England in order to mark time, would be utterly 
ineffective in Russia, because no one would pretend to enjoy it. 
A Russian is not very likely to offer to sing before company 
unless he really knows how to sing. Intellectual vigour is strong 
enough and general enough to prevent any one man from ever 
having a monopoly of a conversation, unless his superiority is 
exceptional. One of the highest compliments which can be paid 
to any one is conveyed in the words ‘an educated man.’ A good 
saying, a quick thought, runs like a spark through this sympa- 
thetic audience. The great Russian writers enjoy a consideration 
which makes them almost the gods of the Intelligents. We all 
have our consciences of different kinds; in Russia a pointless 
criticism of Pushkin or Lérmontoff would give something like a 
shock to all who heard it. A clever and good lady, with whom I 
used to discuss many subjects, once said to me: ‘ What a terrible 
thing it would be if a girl married a man who couldn’t answer 
questions!’ I assumed that she was thinking of questions as to 
his past life, but no, she meant purely general questions such as 
‘What is the composition of coal?’ or ‘Who was Attila?’ I 
suggested that it would be more serious if she married a man who 
deserted her, as is constantly happening in Russia; she owned 
that she had not thought of it in quite that way. In a word, the 
intellect altogether takes precedence of the character.” 


We must mention, finally, Mr. Pares’s very useful sketch of 
the Liberation movement. Altogether, this book is valuable 
because it contains the comments and judgments of a com- 
petent and wise observer. Mr. Pares believes in the future of 
Russia, but he believes that it will be built on the moderate 
elements in the State. So do we. But is it not a discouraging 
reflection that at this moment the Government should be 
boycotting those very elements in the Duma? 
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THE SCOTLAND OF YESTERDAY.* 

AT one time volumes of Scottish reminiscences were common on 
publishers’ lists. From Lord Cockburn’s Memorials onward, 
there flowed a goodly stream, and the house of Blackwood was 
foremost in their production. And then some years ago they 
ceased, and we wondered whether all the good stories had been 
told, and whether all the people who were in touch with the 
great past had vanished. Mrs. Sellar comes with her delightful 
book to relieve our fears, and to satisfy our slightly morbid 
appetite for that gossip which time has almost hallowed into 
history. Born in 1829, she married when very young the late 
Mr. W. Y. Sellar, afterwards the Professor of Latin in Edin- 
burgh University, and perhaps our greatest historian of 
Roman literature. Her husband had had a distinguished 
career at Balliol, and for the rest of her life Mrs. Sellar saw 
as much of Oxford as of Scottish society. Their first home 
was in St. Andrews, where Mr. Sellar was Professor of Greek. 
(He said, when he changed his Chair for Latin, that he felt as 
if he had “been jilted by a beautiful and exquisite woman, 
and bad married an admirable matron and grown really fond 
of her.”) But much of the year, in the pleasant fashion of 
Scottish professorships, was spent in the country, at the 
beautiful West Highland house of Ardtornish, which belonged 
to Mr. Sellar’s father, in Galloway, or on the Continent. To 
see them came all manner of visitors, including many of the 
chief names in Victorian literature ; and the Sellar household 
must have had a soothing atmosphere, for nowhere did great 
men so unbend or saturnine men talk so readily. Scotland, 
too, had its own intellectual aristocracy, and not the least 
pleasant of Mrs. Sellar’s pages are those in which she tells of 
the eminent professors, lawyers, and divines who made 
Edinburgh a good place to live in. Her manner of writing 
could scarcely be bettered. It is simply good talk, free from 
any taint of self-consciousness, and the touch of the family 
chronicler in it all is an added attraction. It is the voice of 
age speaking wisely for the entertainment and profit of a later 
generation. The book has another merit. Volumes of gossip 
and recollections often amuse at the expense of reticence and 
good taste. But Mrs. Sellar can interest without such con- 
descension. She makes it clear on every page that, in Lady 
Louisa Stuart’s phrase, she has “an old-fashioned partiality 
for a gentlewoman.” 

Jowett was one of the chief visitors, and we know no 
portrait of that remarkable man which exhibits him in a more 
amiable light. His letter to Mr. Sellar on his engagement 
is full of true kindliness and a worldly wisdom more delicate 
than that with which the Master was usually credited. There 
is an excellent story of his being asked to occupy a Presby- 
terian pulpit in Fife, and astounding the fishwives, who had 
come to hear the everlasting gospel, with a polite discourse on 
the “Art of Conversation.” Tennyson in 1853 came to 
Ardtornish with Francis Turner Palgrave, and was for him 
in a mild, not to say playful, mood, making nonsense rhymes, 
and reciting his own poetry. Herbert Spencer came too, and 
fished zealously on some peculiar principle of his own inven- 
tion. He thought Mrs. Sellar bad the most “rapid 
cerebration” of any one he had known :—= 

“ He was full of fads and fancies about his health; was afraid 

to get into an argument lest it disturbed his ‘somniferous 
faculties’; and once when Mr. Jowett was staying with us and 
we were going to spend the afternoon at Mr. Smith’s place, 
so great was his fear of an encounter of wits that he lay down 
with indiarubber balls in his ears,—an invention of his own, 
which proved so successful that he fell asleep, and when he awoke, 
like a giant refreshed, Mr. Jowett had come and gone.” 
We are given a spirited picture of Carlyle’s great Rectorial 
Address in Edinburgh, when he cast aside his heavy robes, 
and in his weak voice delivered an extempore speech which 
seems to have had all the effect of the greatest oratory. Mrs. 
Sellar went to see him in Cheyne Row in the summer of 
1880 :— 

«When I entered the sitting-room, so often described that it 
seemed familiar, I thought it was empty, but I saw the coverlet 
on the sofa move, and, on going nearer, Mr. Carlyle—shrunk and 
attenuated—was under it, with his face to the wall. He put his 
hand over his shoulder to shake mine, and on my asking him how 
he was, he answered, ‘ Waiting for my latter end.’ ‘I hope with- 
out pain and discomfort,’ I said. ‘ With a considerable degree of 
both,’ he replied.” 





* Recollections and Impressions, By E. M. Sellar, London: W, Blackwood 
and Sons. [10s, 6d. net.] 








One of the most interesting reminiscences is of Tourgénieff 
whom the author met at Balliol when he was in Oxford to 
receive the degree of D.C.L. He spoke much of happiness. 
“Tf it did not come, why pursue it? It is like health; when 
you don’t think of it, it is there. Happiness has no to- 
morrow, no yesterday; it thinks not on the past, it dreams 
not of the future.” Of the great Oxford names that appear 
in these pages, the most attractive, because the most 
mysterious, is Henry Smith. He left no work behind him 
by which a later generation can judge of an academic reputa- 
tion which was, perhaps, the highest of his day. Mrs. Sellar 
has one story of him which deserves quotation :— 

Re. Mr. Simon, who chose to pronounce his name Simdne, was 

dining with Mr. and Miss Smith, and she said to her brother 
‘Why does he not pronounce his name in the usual manner?’ 
‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘he is afraid lest Satan should desire to have 
him, and sift him as wheat!’” 
Of Lord Bowen, another intimate friend of her husband's, 
there is much to tell, and for the benefit of collectors of 
Bowen stories we quote a riddle of his which we have not 
seen before. “ Why is a stepfather an inexpensive article ?” 
—“ Because ce n'est que le premier pas qui coiite.” 

But good as all the chapters are, we prefer the Scottish 
recollections. Others have told us of Jowett and Tennyson 
and Carlyle, but no one has given us such a charming picture 
of that accomplished, broad-minded, and yet highly idiomatic 
society which grew up around the intellectual aristocracy of 
Scotland in the latter half of last century. What strikes the 
reader is its complete freedom from pedantry. Mrs. Sellar 
complains that the world seems to be less high-spirited than 
it was in her youth. We find her enlivening parties of 
academic dignitaries by “dressing up,” like the famous 
Miss Stirling Graham, and there is throughout a flavour 
of innocent and witty “high-jinks” which used to be 
a characteristic of Scottish society. For one thing, 
there was no barrier of misunderstanding between the 
classes; gentlefolk could and did talk the broad Doric when 
they pleased, and this comprehension added vastly to 
the humours of life. Where but in St. Andrews could we 
find part of the Professor's salary paid in kain by the 
farmers,—that is, they were bound to supply so many fowls, 
or their equivalent inmoney. But it did not do to trust to 
this in giving a dinner-party, for the answer to your applica- 
tion was very likely to be: “‘We hae nae fools to-day, but we 
can gie you a cart o’ manure.” The book is full of such 
pictures of the past, and of the men and women who lived 
in that old world. The sketch of Dr. John Brown 
is perhaps the best; but we have also Principal Shairp, 
Sir John Skelton, the Ferriers and Grants, Fleeming 
Jenkin, Sir David Brewster, Sir Hugh Playfair, and a score 
of others whose names are familiar north of the Tweed. We 
are grateful, too, for the portrait of Mrs. Gordon of Kenmure, 
the last direct descendant of a great Jacobite house, who had 
the manners and charm of the old régime combined with the 
keenest and friendliest outlook on all things modern. We 
have quoted enough to show what a delightful book of 
memories Mrs. Sellar has compiled. It is like a gallery of 
pictures by some later Raeburn in which we can meet again 
friends whom we have long missed. 





VITTORIA COLONNA.* 
Ir the useful bibliography at the end of Mrs. Jerrold’s book 
is entirely to be trusted, this is only the second time that a 
complete Life of Vittoria Colonna has been written in English. 
Of course her career has been often sketched, and her name is 
very well known to all students of the Italian Renaissance, of 
which, as far as character went, she was the finest flower. The 
friend of Michelangelo, one of the chief among the band of 
cinquecento poets who were of the school of Petrarch, she has 
her place in the history of art and of literature. As to the 
events of her life, they were few and not striking. She had 
little in common with the gorgeous women of that wonderful 
time. Living in the very centre of the most splendid and 
immoral society that Europe has known, related to the greatest 
people in Italy, on intimate terms with all the most cultivated, 
she kept faith unshaken and innocence unspotted through her 
fifty-seven years. Slander never touched her name. Of 





* Vittoria Colonna: with Some Account of her Friends and her Times. ly 
Maud F, Jerrold. With 6 Illustrations in Photogravure, London; J. Me 
Dent and Co, (10s. 6d. net.] 
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last may be said of her aunt Elisabetta, Duchess 
of Urbino, and of the illustrious Isabella d' Este, and doubtless 
f many more noble women of the time. ' But Vittoria was 
a from the diplomatic, Machiavellian principles of Isabella, 
the materialistic selfishness of that eager, remorseless art- 
collector, of whom her English biographer writes: “ She knew 
o regrets and felt no remorse, but lived wholly in the present, 
arowing herself with all the might of her strong vitality into 
the business or enjoyment of the hour, forgetful of the past 
and careless of the future.” =aes 

There was no coldness, no materialism, in the far more 
peautiful nature of Vittoria Colonna. She was it perfectly 
educated woman, and enjoyed literature and art with the fine 
taste natural to her country and her time; but her real 
passions were not artistic, but spiritual. She was a deeply 
religious woman, who never lost faith in her discredited 
Church and believed in its reform from within. She lived in 
the constant memory of the husband she had loved, unworthy 
as he was of her. Her sonnets, if not very great as poetry, 
are indeed a long chain of eloquent elegy such as few mortals 
could deserve. “Il mio bel Sole,” it seems, was a poor hero 
for such a monument, but Vittoria had great idealiving 


power. 
—e was the daughter of one of the greatest houses of 
Rome. Her father was the famous soldier, Fabrizio Colonna, 
Constable of Naples; her mother, Agnese di Montefeltro, 
was daughter and sister of Federigo and Guidobaldo, Dukes 
of Urbino. She was born in 1490 at Marino, the Colonna 
stronghold on the Alban Hills. At five years old she was 
hetrothed to Ferrante Francesco d’Avalos, Marchese di 
Pescara, of the same age as herself, but the marriage did not 
take place till they were nineteen. There were many political 
reasons for this match, concerned with the struggles between 
the Pope and the King of Naples, and Pescara may have felt 
from the first that he owed little but outward duty to the wife 
ihus bestowed upon him. Anyhow, two years of happiness is 
all that history gives Vittoria. Her husband’s inconstancies 
seem to have been many. Frobably she was of too refined 
a nature to attract for life a soldier in a time when 
civilisation was often skin-deep, with a character, afterwards 
plainly shown, for which honour had not muck meaning. 
Vittoria, in her unchanging love and admiration for him, 
reminds one of another Roman Princess of just a century 
later, the saintly Maria Felice Orsini, whose relations with 
her handsome and flighty husband, Henry de Montmorency, 
were much of the same kind. 

Pescara’s military career divided him from his wife for 
years, but she kept up a constant and affectionate corre- 
spondence with him. Having no children of her own, she 
adopted a young cousin of his, Alfonso d’Avalos, Marchese 
del Vasto, and spent many of her lonely hours, while living 
at her husband’s home in the island of Ischia, in educating 
and training him. The boy gave her a good deal of trouble 
and anxiety, eventually repaid, for he became not only a fine 
soldier and a chivalrous gentleman, but accomplished in all 
the fashionable learning of the day. 

The Marchese di Pescara died in 1525, and Vittoria survived 
him twenty-two years, dying at Rome in 1547. These years 
were chiefly spent ina life of conventual retirement, broken 
into by visits to her friends and relations, and also by times 
of enforced exile when Rome was suffering from the horrors 
of war, either between the Pope and the great nobles, when 
Clement VII. confiscated the Colonna estates, or during the 
terrible campaign and sack of 1527. Her favourite convents 
outside Rome were at Orvieto and Viterbo; in Rome itself 
her chief home and refuge was at first the Convent of San 
Silvestro in Capite, “founded especially for noble sisters of 
the house of Colonna, who might wish to dedicate themselves 
to God,” and later on the Benedictine Convent of Sant’ Anna. 
This was the scene of her last illness, from which she was only 
removed to die at the palace of a kinswoman of the Colonna 
family. 

Vittoria was one of those rare persons who have found it 
possible to lead a life of religious peace without definitely 
separating themselves from the literary, artistic, and political 
terests of the world around them. Living within convent 
ls, happy in her strong religious convictions, she yet had 
thing of the cloistered nun. Not unnaturally, after her 
isband’s death, her first wish was to take the veil. But 
ope Clement VII. understood her very well when he warned 
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the Abbess and nuns of San Silvestro, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, not to allow the Marchesa to become one of themselves. 
She had no real vocation, and the influence in society of such 
a woman, with whom, as she wrote in her famous letter to 
Marguerite of France, “religion was first,” was a treasure not 
lightly to be parted with, even by a Pope of the sixteenth 
century. So Vittoria, living in her convent, kept up many a 
friendship, each burning like a light in a dark and corrupt 
world, and wrote the voluminous poems and letters which 
made her the joy and admiration of all the best people in 
Italy. 

Mrs. Jerrold dwells a great deal on the personal 
characteristics and literary performances of Vittoria’s 
friends, and even of those contemporaries who were of the 
same school in poetry. The book might have been a better 
proportioned piece of work if the central subject had been 
kept more entirely in the foreground; yet there is something 
that goes far to disarm criticism in the author's evident 
enjoyment of her own divagations. One welcomes every 
particular of Vittoria’s friendship with such men as Bembo, 
Cardinal Pole, Bernardino Ochino, and a far greater than any, 
Michelangelo. But perhaps whole chapters given to Veronica 
Gambara and Gaspara Stampa are a little out of place in a 
book supposed to be the Life of a woman so superior to them 
both, and with whom there is no reason to believe that they 
were even acquainted, though she exchanged complimentary 
sonnets with Veronica Gambara. And yet these chapters 
have the interest attaching to unfamiliar subjects in history 
or in literature. Veronica, the Lady of Correggio, held 
a brilliant little Court there; it was for her that Antonio 
Allegri painted the Casino, and Ariosto praises her as one 
loved of Apollo and his sacred choir. Gaspara Stampa, a 
Milanese by birth, but brought up in Venice, was there the 
brilliant central figure of a society of poets and musicians. 
She was beautiful; she died of an unhappy love-affair; so, at 
least, says tradition, borne out by her own poetry, some of 
which is among the strongest inspired by Petrarch and the 
spirit of the Renaissance. 

The friendship between Vittoria Colonna and her “more 
than magnificent and more than dearest" Michelangelo is 
famous in the history of the world. It seems doubtful when 
it began; probably when both were well advanced in years. 
He was sixteen years the elder of the two; the blow, therefore, 
fell on an old man, when “ on account of her death he remained 
for a long time overcome with grief, and as one bereft of his 
senses,” 

It may be guessed from our review that Mrs. Jerrold’s book 
is not free from those defects of amateur work characteristic 
of so much modern biography and history. She has 
collected all the available information on her subject, but has 
hardly made the best use of it. Arranged with more skill, the 
picture would have been far more telling. However, the spirit 
is excellent; and a book cannot fail to be of use which shows 
that in sixteenth-century Italy religion was not all a hollow 
show, and that the finest minds under Renaissance culture 
could be moved by something better than artistic, humanistic 
selfishness. 





NOY.LLS. 
GHETTO COMEDIES.* 

Mr. ZANGWILL’s new volume forms a fitting pendant to bis 
Ghetto Tragedies, and in that bald statement we desire to pay 
fitting tribute to his genius. Once more he shows the same 
invincible pride of race coupled with the same merciless scorn 
of the anti-Semitic Semite. In a volume of verse published 
four years ago he gave vent to this feeling in a remarkable 
poem on the dualism of the Hebrew :— 
“ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, the Lord our God is one; 

But we, Jehovah his people, are dual and so undone. 

: ‘ , , e 
totting in sunlit Roumania, pigging in Russian Pale, 
Driving in Park, Bois, and Prater, clinging to fashion’s tail ; 
Reeling before every rowdy, sore with a thousand stings, 
Clothed with fine linen and purple, loved at the Courts of 
Kings ; 

Faithful friends to our foemen, slaves to a scornful clique, 
The only Christians in Europe, turning the other cheek. 








_—— $$$ 


*® Ghetto Comedies, By Israel Zangwill London; W. Heinemann, [6s.] 
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Coughing over clattering treadles, saintly and underpaid, 
Ousting the rough from Whitechapel—by learning 
hooligan’s trade. 


the 


Blarneying, shivering, crawling, taking all colours and none, 
Lying a fox in the covert, leaping an ape in the sun.” 


Half the stories in this collection are illustrations of this 
dualism, notably the sketches of “Jews in transition ”—to 
borrow a phrase of Mr. Zangwill’s—which bear the titles of 
“ Anglicization,” “The Hirelings,” and “ The Jewish Trinity,” 
—which carries the impeachment one step further. In the 
last-mentioned story Barstein, a young and gifted sculptor, 
denationalised by his long association with art and artists, is 
led back into Jewry, as it were, by detecting the Hebrew 
visionary underneath the prosperous merchant in his friend 
Sir Asher Aaronsberg. Barstein impulsively throws himself 
into the Zionist movement, but when he comes to ask Sir 
Asher for his daughter's band is rejected for trying to force 
the hand of Providence, The interview ends stormily. Taxed 
with his inconsistency, 

“Sir Asher dismissed the subject with a Podsnappian wave of 
the hand. ‘This is all a waste of breath. Fortunately the 
aequisition of Palestine is impossible.—‘Then why do you pray 
for it—“speedily and in our days”?’ Sir Asher glared at the 
bold questioner. ‘That seems a worse waste of breath,’ added 
Barstein drily—‘I said you were a mocker, said Sir Asher 
severely. ‘It is a Divine event I pray for—not the creation of a 
Ghetto.’—‘ A Ghetto!’ Barstein groaned in sheer hopelessness. 
‘Yes, you’re an anti-Semite too—like your daughter, like your 
son, like all of us. We're all anti-Semites.—‘I an anti-Semite! 
Ho! ho! ho!’ Sir Asher’s anger broke down in sheer amusement. 
‘I have made every allowance for your excitement,’ he said, 
recovering his magisterial note. ‘I was once in love myself. 
But when it comes to calling me an anti-Semite, it is obvious 
you are not in a fit state to continue this interview. Indeed, 
I no longer wonder that you think yourself the Messiah.’— 
‘Even if I do, our tradition only makes the Messiah a man; 
somebody some day will have to win your belief. But what I 
said was that God acts through man.’—‘ Ah yes,’ said Sir Asher 
good-humouredly. ‘Three-in-one and one-in-three.’—‘ And why 
not?’ said Barstein with a flash of angry intuition. ‘ Aren’t you 
a trinity yourself?’—‘Me?’ Sir Asher was now quite sure of 
the sculptor’s derangement.—‘ Yes—the Briton, the Jew, and the 
anti-Semite—three-in-one and one-in-three.’ Sir Asher touched 
one of the electric bells with a jerk. He was quite alarmed. 
Barstein turned white with rage at his dismissal. Never would 
he marry into these triune tribes. ‘And it’s the same in every 
land where we’re emancipated, as it is called,’ he went on furiously. 
‘The Jew’s a patriot everywhere, and a Jew everywhere and an 
anti-Semite everywhere. Passionate Hungarians, and true-born 
Italians, eagle-waving Americans, and loyal Frenchmen, imperial 
Germans, and double Dutchmen, we are dispersed to preach the 
Unity, and what we illustrate is the Jewish trinity. A delicious 
irony! Three-in-one and one-in-three.’ He laughed; to Sir Asher 
his laugh sounded maniacal. The old gentleman was relieved to 
see his stalwart doorkeeper enter. Barstein turned scornfully on 
his heel. ‘Neither confounding the persons nor dividing the 
substance,’ he ended grimly.” 

In “ Anglicization” we have a coarser type of the trading 
patriot. who is furious with his son for translating his own 
sentiments into action when he volunteers for the C.LV. 
The pathetic side of this family feud is finely brought out 
in the sketch of the mother, whose love for her son conquers 
her racial prejudice, and there is nothing more moving in 
the book than her furtive visit to St. Paul’s on the occasion 
of the farewell service attended by the Volunteers before 
starting for South Africa. Lower still in the scale is the fox- 
like cunning of Simeon Samuels, the marine dealer, who settled 
in Sudminster because he ascertained that every other Jew in 
the town rigorously closed his shop on the Sabbath. In this 
brilliant but sordid comedy one is distracted between contempt 
of Samuels and admiration of his suppleness, his wit, and his 
logic. When the Parnass—the President of the synagogue— 
sought to reason him out of his recalcitrancy, Simeon easily 
turned the tables on his visitor :— 

“«Don’t you try to make black white!’ he said angrily.—‘ It’s 
you that are trying to make white black,’ retorted Simeon 
Samuels. ‘Perhaps you don’t know that I hail from Australia, 
and that by working on Saturday I escape profaning my native 
Australian Sabbath, while you, who have been all round the 
world, and have either lost or gained a day, according as you 
travelled east or west, are desecrating your original Sabbath 
either by working on Friday or smoking on Sunday.’ The 
Parnass felt his head going round—he didn’t know whether 
east or west. He tried to clear it by a pinch of snuff, which 
he in vain strove to make judicial. ‘Oh, and so, and so— 
atchew !—and so you’re the saint and I’m the sinner!’ he cried 
sarcastically.— No, I don’t profess to be a saint,’ replied Simeon 
Samuels somewhat unexpectedly. . ‘ But I do think the Saturday 
was meant for Palestine, not for the lands of the Exile, where 


tt arteas 
another day of rest rules. When you were i i 
noted that the Mohammedans ben Friday. . praia you probably 
bazaar is robbed of his Hindoo customers on Frida of oe 
Jews on Saturday, and his Christians on Sunday.’—« The Fe ae 
Commandment is eternal!’ said the Parnass with aan 
sublimity.—* But the Fifth says, “that thy days may ep oe 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” I beliens 


this reward belongs to all the first five Commandments—pot 


only to the Fifth—else a: 

ir life. Keep the Sabbath in the tool that chs Rod on of 
thee; not in England, which isn’t thine.’—* Oho!’ setesteh one 
Parnass. ‘Then at that rate in England you needn't hon” 
your father and mother.’—‘Not if you haven’t got them!? 
rejoined Simeon Samuels. ‘And if you haven’t got a land, yo 
can’t keep its Sabbath. Perhaps you think we can inn t. 
Jubilee also without a country.—‘The Sabbath is the 
repeated the Parnass doggedly. ‘It has nothing to do with 
countries. Before we got to the Promised Land we kept th 
Sabbath in the wilderness.’—‘ Yes, and God sent a double jaa 
of manna on the Friday. .Do you mean to say He sends uns 
here a double dose of profit?’—*‘ He doesn’t let us starve 
We prospered well enough before you brought your wretched 
example——’—‘ Then my wretched example cannot lead the 
congregation away. I am glad of it. You do them much more 
harm by your way of Sabbath-breaking.’—‘ My way !’— Yes my 
dear old father—peace be upon him!—would have been 
scandalized to see the burden you carry on the Sabbath.’— What 
burden do I carry ?’—‘ Your snuff-box!’ The Parnass almost 
dropped it. ‘That little thing !’—‘I call it a cumbrous, not to 
say tasteless thing. But before the Almighty there is no great 
and no small. One who stands in sach a high place in the 
synagogue must be especially mindful, and every unnecessary 
burden—— ’—‘ But snuff is necessary for me—I can’t do without 
it..—‘ Other Presidents have done withoutit. As it is written in 
Jeremiah : “And the wild asses did stand in the high places; 
they snuffed up the wind.” ’” ? 
For sheer ingenuity and subtlety of characterisation Mr. 
Zangwill is at his best in the opening story, “The Model of 
Sorrows.” A young artist—an Englishman and a Christian~ 
after long and ineffectual search, finds a perfect type for his 
portrait of the Man of Sorrows in a destitute Hebrew refugee 
from Russia, who tells him an extraordinarily circumstantial 
story of his sufferings and trials, both on the journey and 
after his arrival in England. Interesting himself in his 
protégé, the artist enlists the aid of the London Jewish 
Charities Board, and obtains for him a partnership ina 
humble branch of the tailoring business. But at every turn 
difficulties arise. Quarriar—the model—quarrels with his 
partner, fails to substantiate his case, and refuses to furnish 
evidence or go before a Committee of Inquiry. The interest 
of the recital lies in the perplexity of his patron, who can 
neither wholly believe nor yet wholly distrust the model, and 
in the result of this perplexity on the picture. He finds him- 
self instinctively modifying the portrait to suit the imper- 
fections of the model, until it takes the form not so much of 
a representation of the Christ as of a figure symbolising the 
tragedy of the people of Israel,—* to have persisted sublimely, 
and to be as sordidly perverted; to be king and knave in one 
eres the saddest sorrow lay in the martyrdom of an 
Israel unworthy of his sufferings.” A lighter variation on 
the same ever-recurrent theme is to be found in the “ Luft- 
mensch,” the Orientally effusive scribe, a “dictionary in 
distress,” “ dentist, restaurateur, and professor of languages,” 
whose begging-letters recall the choicest efforts of the indigent 
Babu. Here, as in “The Sabbath Question in Sudminster,” 
the satirist allows his sense of the ludicrous to overshadow the 
deep underlying irony which informs most of these sketches. 
For Mr. Zangwill warns us in his brief preface that he dis- 
regards the old definition of comedy as differing from tragedy 
by its happy ending. “The Yiddish Hamlet,” it is true, is a 
brilliant farce; but with these few exceptions, there is hardly 
a single story in which the tragic note is not sounded. We 
have not space to do more than merely note the wonderful 
picture of the “ old-clo’-woman” Natalya, who expiates her 
vindictive hatred of a Christian daugbter-in-law by rescuing 
and bringing up her deserted child; or the sketch of the little 
Ghetto Cinderella who is the heroine of “The Red Mark.” 
Mr. Zangwill’s stories touch on many aspects of Jewish life— 
ritual, social, artistic, and political—the scene is mostly laid 
in England, but there is more than one study of what may 
be called the Latin Quarter of New York, and he rises to 
the highest level of achievement in two episodes dealing with 
the persecution of the Jews in Russia and Poland. The eve 
of a pogrom in a Polish provincial town as described in 
“Samooborona” is the grimmest tragi-comedy imaginable. A 
young Russian Jew is despatched to organise a local self- 








defence corps, but finds the Jews, though strong in numbers, 
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disintegrated by the mutual jealousy of their endless secret 
oan that he stoically resigns himself to the inevitable end. 
6c 


Alike in matter and manner this is a book of singular and 


engrossing interest. 


The Wingless Victory. By M. P. Willcocks. (John Lane, 6s.)— 
Except for the descriptions of scenery in Devonshire and North 
Cornwall, it is impossible to call this a pleasant novel. The book 
isa psychological study of a woman who has married a man who 
dees not specially interest her, for the very natural, if rather 
yuattractive, reason that there was no one else for her to marry. 
The heroine, Wilmot Borlace, is drawn with extreme care, and 
author has spared no pains to produce a finished portrait 
of a living woman. Yet, after all, Wilmot does not strike the 
reader as being altogether natural. It is impossible to deny 
that there might be a woman like her; but the development 
of her character does not seem consistent and inevitable. Her 
husband, Dr. Borlace, though not so careful a study, is far more 
successful, and his faults and qualities will strike most people as 
being very human. There is no particular plot in the book, which 
is more a study of a few years of a woman’s life than a novel. 
Miss Willcocks, as in her former book, writes forcibly and 
picturesquely, and the descriptions of Cornish scenery are full of 
light and colour. Nevertheless, no one except the serious-minded 
reader who loves a problem novel should embark upon The 





the 


Wingless Victory. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The Spanish Necklace. By B. M. Croker. 
(Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. net.)—A story of modern society, 
the scene of which passes chiefly at Biarritz. The Plow-Woman. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A powerful story 
Love Will Venture In. By Amelia Barr. 
(Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. net.)—A story of life in New York, 
better in description than in plot. The Home of Silence. By 
L. T. Meade. (Sisley’s. 2s. 6d. net.)—An Irish tale, with a touch 
of the melodrama in which Mrs. Meade delights. Red Cavalier. 
(Same publishers. 2s. 6d. net.)—A romance 





By Eleanor Gates. 
of life in Dakota. 











By Lewis Ramsden. 
of James II.’s days. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—_@——_ 
THE QUARTERLIES. 


The last article in the Edinburgh Review, “ Political Parties 
and the Country,” is a masterly survey of the situation. 
So far, the writer thinks, the Ministry has done very well. 
It is the prospect of the future that alarms moderate men. 
More than once the leaders have shown themselves unable 
to control their miscellaneous following, a majority which, 
if not the largest, is certainly the most strangely assorted 
in Parliamentary history. Even more disquieting are the 
Home-rule utterances of the Premier and the Lord Chancellor. 
These open up a prospect of nothing less than civil war. A 
“self-governing colony” at our doors, ruled by men who believe 
that they have seven centuries of oppression to avenge, is a 
thought sufficient to appal the most reckless politician. Another 
danger of the time, doctrinaire legislation on the relations of 
landlord and tenant, is admirably treated in “The Land Question.” 
We had a sample of it in the Agricultural Holdings Act of last 
Session,—not as it was passed, but as it was introduced. (One 
provision of it would have enabled a tenant to make speculative 
outlays exceeding the value of the land in fee-simple, and to 
recover them from the landlord if the speculation failed.) The 
article also removes various misconceptions as to the real 
situation of the agricultural interest. Another question of 
present-day politics is discussed in “Colonial Preferential 
Tariffs,” a paper which may be profitably compared with that 
which the Quarterly contains on the same subject. “The Menace 
of the Desert” brings before us a matter possibly remote, but 
certainly not negligible. In the Sahara, in Central Africa, in 
Southern Arabia, and now, as we write, in Morocco, the restless 
fanaticism of the Arab is setting in motion very formidable 
forces. The literary articles are “John Evelyn,” in which the 
editions of Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Austin Dobson are reviewed ; 
“Lamartine and Elvire””—Madame Elvire was a probably platonic 
“flame” of the poet—and “The Pléiade and the Elizabethans,” 
an appreciation of French and English poetry in the sixteenth 
century.——* Sancta Sanctorum” describes the treasures, some 
dating from the fourth and fifth centuries, preserved in the 
chapel of the Lateran Palace in Rome,—one of them labelled, 
we observe, with a fragment of an MS. of Livy. Finally, we 
have “Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic,” an article 
suggested by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s recently published work. 




















Nothing in the Quarterly Review is moro well-timed than the 
very reasonable and temperate article, “The Main Function of 
the House of Lords.” It should help to make the situation 
clearer. This function, put briefly, is “the right and the 
power to compel an appeal to the electorate, and thus to safe- 
guard the sovereignty of the nation.” For the sovereignty of 
the nation is not by any means the same thing as the sovereignty 
of the House of Commons. It is quite surprising how soon an 
elected body can lose touch with those who elected it. The 
writer’s counsel, in a few words, is this,—resist to the utmost all 
attempts to interfere with this function; at the same time, let 
everything be done to make the House more worthy of exercising 
it. Mr. Haldane’s Army scheme is discussed in a seasonable 
article. The writer sees possibilities in it, though there are pro- 
visions which he does not hesitate to eondemn. We are badly off 
at present, and it is possible, he holds, that the scheme may make 
us less badly off in the future. He is certainly not enthusiastic, but 
he is hopeful. It is, anyhow, of good omen to note the temperate 
spirit in which the subject is dealt with—Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor’s discussion of the “Income-tax” is full of information. 
The review of Continental practice is very informing. Our system 
is less scientific than any other, and Mr. Asquith and future 
Chancellors will have plenty of scope for improving it. Mr. 
Taylor’s opinions have found some expression in the Budget 
which followed three days after their publication. He appears to 
approve of the differentiation between earned and unearned 
incomes which is its most prominent feature. In “The Irish 
University Question” another voice is added to the almost 
universal condemnation of Mr. Bryce’s scheme,—“ almost uni- 
versal,” we say, in view of expert as opposed to partisan opinion. 
The real difficulty is to be found in the attitude of the Prime 
Minister’s own supporters. To endow a Roman Catholic 
University would be illogical, and in direct opposition to what 
the Pope would do if he had the temporal power which he 
desires, but it would solve the problem. We must be content 
with barely mentioning Sir Frederick Pollock's tribute to Pro- 
fessor Maitland,—no one could have been found better qualified 
to pay it; a very informing account of the last Reichstag election ; 
and Professor Ewart’s remarkably interesting account of the 
“ Derivation of the Modern Horse.”——The other articles we can 
but enumerate: “ Labour and Socialism in Australia,” ‘“ Newman 
and Manning,” “The First Earl of Lytton,” “The Character of 
Goethe,” “The Colonial Conference,” “John Evelyn,” “The 
Prospects of Constitutional Government in Russia.” 














The Destruction of the Militia. (John Murray. 6d. net.)—We 
are delighted to notice a reprint of the Duke of Bedford's 
admirable speech on the Militia question, delivered in the House 
of Lords at the end of March. We have already noticed the 
speech very fully in the Spectator, but are exceedingly glad that 
the most important facts and figures which it contains should be 
put on record. No Member of Parliament ought to consent to the 
destruction of the Militia before he has read the first part of the 
speech, in which are collected the opinions expressed in regard to 
the Militia by General officers during the South African War. It 
is a great misfortune that no book recording in detail the doings 
of the Militia in the South African War has been published. If 
it had, the present proposals would have been impossible, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





W. 8. Caine, M.P. By John Newton. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
10s. 6d.)—The great business of Mr. Caine’s life was in the 
Temperance movement. He was not on the extreme left of the 
party, the Permissive Prohibitory Bill marking the point to 
which he was prepared to go. He contested Liverpool on these 
principles in 1873, and polled 16,970 votes to the Conservative’s 
18,702. He carried himself with good humour, fought fairly, and 
took defeat cheerfully,—it is a pity that his biographer should 
have recorded the jest, which it was quite excusable to say, but it 
is not excusable to print, that his opponent’s triumph was “ due to 
the alliance of gin and Protestantism.” He stood again in 1874, 
but this time polled nearly three thousand less. Searborough 
elected him along with Sir Harcourt Johnstone in 1880, beating 
the nearest Conservative by 484 votes. Here again Mr. Newton 
introduces quite unnecessarily some unkind remarks about the 
beaten candidates,—it does not imerease his hero’s glory to 
insist on the inefficiency of the men whom he vanquished. Mr. 
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Caine’s victory, admirable candidate as he was, was largely 
due to the interest of the Rowntrees. In 1884 he was 
appointed to the Civil Lordship of the Admiralty, retaining 
his seat at the by-election which followed by 1,832 to 1,639 
votes. He held office for less than a year. In June, 1885, Mr. 
Gladstone was beaten by twelve votes, and in the General 
Election which followed Mr. Caine, who by a self-denying 
ordinance had given up his safe seat at Scarborough, was beaten 
for the Tottenham division of Middlesex. In 1885 Mr. Caine 
separated from his party on the Irish question, and was returned 
as a Liberal Unionist for Barrow. His opinions on this question 
were never sharply defined; but that is a very common 
phenomenon. A highly interesting side of Mr. Caine’s life is the 
religious. He was the leader in the evangelistic movement 
represented by the Wheatsheaf Mission Hall in South Lambeth. 
His commercial life was distinguished by the most honourable 
action. He had virtually retired with means that amounted to 
affluence, put misplaced confidence in a man whom he practically 
furnished with capital, and took upon himself in a chivalrous 
way all the responsibilities of the disaster. With some of 
Mr. Caine’s opinions we find ourselves unable to agree; but we 
recognise in him an unchanging zeal for the welfare of men. It 
is a pity that his biography should not have been written in 
better taste. 


Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage. By Clementina 
Black. With an Introduction by A. G. Gardiner. (Duckworth 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—There is, of course, a quantity of detail in 
this volume which it is not within our competence to examine. 
The principle which Miss Black seeks to establish, and not, we 
believe, without success, is that a living wage is economically profit- 
able. But there are two matters to which we would especially draw 
attention. One is from Mr. Gardiner’s introduction :—“ Many of 
the complaints of high rates in the East End come from the very 
firms whose high dividends were actually being paid out of the 
rates in the form of poor relief to the underpaid worker.” This is 
the old Poor Law over again, starvation wages supplemented out 
of intolerably high rates. The other is the chapter on “ Foreign 
Competition” :—“In cases where the continuance of a trade 
actually depends upon aggravated underpayment, the trade is 
shown, by that very fact, to be already in a declining state and 
unable to support its own cost; and no trade that is ina declining 
state and unable to support its own cost and that offers no 
possibility of bettered conditions can be regarded as a national 
asset,” 


Ightham: the Story of a@ Kentish Village. By J. Bennett. 
(Homeland Association. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bennett, who has been 
assisted by Mr. Benjamin Harrison and other contributors, has 
found an excellent subject in the story of this village. Its 
earliest appearance in history is in the fifteenth century—putting 
aside some unimportant legal records—when a contingent from the 
parish joined Jack Cade’s army (one or two of the names are still to 
be found in the parish). Its visible connexions with the past are 
the church, a building mainly of the fifteenth century, with some 
fine monuments; the Mote, one of the best examples of domestic 
architecture in the county ; and the Town House, a half-timbered 
building. The tavern close by is of the same style, and has con- 
nected with it a curious charity, from which, in accordance with 
the will of Henry Pearse in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
wayfarers are to receive on the Friday before Mid-Lent Sunday 
two pieces each as far as 6s. 8d. will go. But the chief distinction 
of the place is its connexion with the story of prehistoric man. 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison, a native of Ightham, whose portrait 
forms the frontispiece to the volume, found in gravel deposits, 
worn and deeply stained, on the chalk plateau, rudely 
chipped flints which are distinct from the earliest palaeoliths, 
—palaeoliths are sometimes found near them, but never in 
the pits. These he named “eoliths,’ or dawn stones. 
Geologists are not yet unanimous on the subject of these 
remains of the past. But the belief in their human origin has 
been gaining ground. (It has lately received strong confirmation 
from discoveries in South Africa.) It is difficult for us, to whom 
the highly finished tool is a most familiar object, to realise how 
rude were the first attempts of man in this direction. Still, we 
can understand that the step was made when something of a 
point was given to a stone, which had been before used as it came 
to the hand. All this, and the description of the geology generally, 
is of much interest and value. Mr. Bennett apologises for the 
absence of a paper on the flora of the district. It might have 
been worth while, too, to give an account of the fruit-growing 
which constitutes the chief industry of this parish at the present 
time. It was in Ightham that the cob-nut, as it is now grown, was 
first developed out of the hazel. 











Beautiful Gardens: How to Make and Maintain Them. Py 
Walter P. Wright. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Wright mi 
fills the post of Horticultural Superintendent to the Council 
of Kent, the “ Garden County” of England, gives here an account 
of how ornamental trees and shrubs and flowers of all kinds may 
be cultivated. The volume is amply illustrated. In it the 
amateur may learn what he should plant in various spots, and 
how he should cultivate and preserve. The volume may be ranked 
with the many works on this subject that have appeared of late 
years. 


Pictures and their Value. (Turner and Robinson. 6s, net.)— 
Here we have the prices realised at picture-sales during the years 
1905-6. Two indexes are given, one of painters (in oil and water), 
another of engravers, etchers, &c. The details are, as might 
be supposed, exceedingly interesting. An Etty, “Venus and 
Cupid” (25) by 19), fetched 36 guineas; Frith, “Pope and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu” (46 by 36), 460 guineas (it fetched 
1,360 guineas in 1873); George Lance, “Red Cap” (27 by 35}), 
38 guineas (it was sold, we think, by the artist for 250 guineas) ; 
G. D. Leslie, “ Fast Day at the Convent” (234 by 14), 20 guineas ; 
Ansdell, “The Monastery” (17 by 50), 10 guineas (!) ; Herring, 
sen., four rustic and hunting scenes (34} by 44), 42 guineas, 
(23} by 39}) 28 guineas, (21} by 27) 24 guineas, (21} by 26) 
20 guineas. Here we have pictures by an artist, held in his 
time to be a master in his own line, extending to forty square fect 
of canvas and sold at £120, or three pounds per square foot, or 
fivepence the square inch. A Rosa Bonheur, to compare moderns 
with moderns, on the other hand (12} by 17}), brought 510 guineas, 
or twenty-three shillings per inch, to use the same brutal mode of 
comparison. 


English Church History: 1649-1702. By the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer. (T. and T. Clark. 3s. net.)—Dr. Plummer begins 
with a disquisition, which seems to us irrelevant, on the execution 
of Charles I. Surely the King was not a “ prisoner of war.” Had 
Cromwell been captured, be could have put in no claim to be so 
considered. He would have been condemned as guilty of treason, 
and the King had committed treason against the nation. This 
commencement is not a happy one, but it gives no idea of tho 
sound sense which characterises the book as a whole. Dr, 
Plummer may exaggerate the number of the clergy expelled by 
the Puritans, but he is nearer the truth than are some advocates 
on the other side. His remarks about the St. Bartholomew affair 
are moderate and just. Non-episcopal ministers could have been 
included in the Established Church, but a modus vivendi might 
have been set up if there had been the wish to do it in the 
dominant party. The portrait of James II. is drawn by Dr. 
Plummer in sombre colours. That King was, in a way, sincere. 
He had convictions, and could not hide them. Yet what could 
they have been realiy worth when they did not keep him from the 
most flagrant immorality? One sentence about William III. we 
must quote, because it seems eminently true :—** Both in Church 
and State the generation of William and Mary was labouring 
more for posterity than for themselves.” 


Twenty Years’ Railway Statistics. (F.C. Mathieson and Sons. Is.) 
—This is a useful little volume, containing information which tho 
investor would do well to study. On the whole, the outlook is 
not encouraging. The set of the tide is against capital, and the 
railways are hit harder than anything else, except, perhaps, the 
land. It is interesting to compare highest prices in 1899 with 
those of 1906; £1,000 (nominal) ordinary stock in the ten most 
important English railways (£100 in each) was worth in the 
former year £1,627 2s. 6d.,in the latter £1,190 12s. 6d. With 
local authorities screwing up the rates, the Unions raising the 
wages, and the working man demanding to be carried about at 
less than cost price, the decline must go on with accelerated 
speed. It cannot, for the time at any rate, be helped. Labour, 
long tyrannised over, is now the “ upper dog,” and imagines that 
jt may do what it pleases. 


Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack send us three reading-books which 
have a special use of their own. These are in the “ Look-about- 
You” Nature Study Books, one about trees and another about a 
variety of common country objects. The third is England’s Story 
for Boys and Girls, by H. E. Marshall. Would not “Britain” 
have been a better title, as the “story” begins with the coming 
of Caesar ? 


Be Strong: Lessons for Young Lives. By the Right Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon. (R.T.S. 2s.)—Bishop Welldon gives us 
here, reprinted from the Sunday at Home at the desire of the 
Religious Tract Society Committee, a volume of sermons preached 
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in the chapel of Harrow School, and published as papers in the 
magazine mentioned above. These eighteen discourses may be 
most emphatically recommended. Boys are not an altogether 
easy audience to address. But they are in some respects a satis- 
factory one. There never comes again in life the same feeling 
that a boy has for a chief whom he respects and admires. The 
man who can gain this loyalty, and knows how to work upon it, 
and has besides a certain power of rhetoric—the boy audience 
wants rhetoric—has an opportunity which seldom comes to a 


preacher. 





The Handbook to Cyprus, 1907. Compiled by Sir J. T. Hutchin- 
gon and Claude Delaval Cobham. (E. Stanford. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
Sir J. T. Hutchinson is Chief Justice of the island and Mr. Cob- 
ham is Commissioner at Larnaca. The information given comes, 
therefore, on the best authority. It concerns irrigation (which is 
being actively carried on), agriculture, the fauna and flora (with 
details of sport), population, revenue, &c. The population has 
increased from 186,173 in 1881 to 237,022 in 1901, the greatest 
crowth being at Nicosia, where the numbers were 11,530 and 
14,752. The lepers are 135, of whom 96 are segregated in the 
leper farm. In 1906 the revenue was £258,212 and the expendi- 
ture £159,117. This leaves a handsome balance, but the tribute 
to Turkey of £92,799 has to be paid and some help has to be given 
by the Imperial Government. Living is cheap, beef being 4}d. 
to Sd. per pound, mutton 4d. to 6d., bread 1}d., woodeock and 
partridges 6jd., milk 4d. the quart, and wine about 9d. the 
gallon. House-rent and service are both cheap. 

City of London Directory, 1907. (W. H. and L. Collingridge. 
12s. 6d.) —This directory seems to be as complete and as well up 
to date as usual. Besides the information found in books of 
this kind, and its speciality—matters that have to do with the 
City, the Corporation, e.g., City Companies, &c.—there is a list of 
the London County Councillors elected last March. All these 
things will interest various classes of readers; one thing that 
will pleaso every one is the magnificent map of the City, splendid 
in colours, such as the actual place shows only on such occasions 
as the visit of the Colonial Premiers, amd on such a scale—the 
largest used in the Ordnance Survey (25°344 inches to the mile)— 
as to give a most graphic representation of streets, squares, 
buildings, &c. 


New Epitions.—Original Lyrics. By Thomas Stanley. Edited 
by L. J. Guiney. (J. R. Tutin, Hull. 1s. 6d. net.)—Thomas 
Stanley was born in 1625 and died in 1678. An interesting 
appreciation of the man and his work is given by the editor. 
In the “Red Letter Library” (Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d. net per 
vol.), we have Walden, by Henry David Thoreau, with Introduction 
by Richard Whiteing; and in the “Red Letter Shakespeare” 
(same publishers, Is. 6d. net per vol.), Hamlet, King Lear, and 
Titus Andronicus, all with Introduction by E. K. Chambers. Tho 
volumes are well printed and neatly bound in leather. 
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LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 

ee ee CRETONNES 
COL _ URIWN as 

LIBERTY =—Exz,uzisimsand Draperies == GRETONNES 

LIBERTY wiBeRTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 

OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Peeapestes to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W., 


is 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 





Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 
Chairman: 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


£16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses,—The total annual erpenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum On sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be wade after December S3ist, 1908, 








FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

c = Howe Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
ompauy, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ojices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 

INSURED 

RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000,. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. por ib.—in 1ib, “ib, and th. Tins, 


Major Water Wixarietp writes:—“ The Tobacco you have 

sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 

as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational Iustitutions. ESTABLISHED 1825. 





Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for Sv yearsj cent, per annum, 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secxerarry. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
\ 


/ 


Every reader who requires new 


A R P E T 


For the 1907 Spring Season 





Cc S 


should not fail to call and view Hamptons New 
Productions, now on sale in their Showrooms, 
or write at once for their Book of Floor Cover- 
ings E 214, Illustrated in Colours, now ready, 
post-free. 

Hamptons will gladly send a selection of their 
New Carpets tu the House of any responsible 
applicant. 


H A M P T OF N S 





ONLY SHOWROOMS: PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Ade (G.), In Pastures New, cr 8vo...... 
Atlas Herder Histoire de l’Art, folio 
Blackmar (W.), Economics, er 8vo .. ( 

Bower (M.), The Wrestlers, cr 8vo .... ....( Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Brown (W. A.), Christian Theology in Outli .(T. & T. Clark) net 7/6 
Burgin (G. B.), Which Woman ? CF SV0 ...........0cckccessessceeeeneeneeesee ees (Nash) 6/0 


..(Richards) 6/0 
....(Sands) net 25/0 
[acmillan) net 6/0 




















Butler (J.), Stories of the Great Feasts of Our Lord, 4to .........(Sands) net 2/6 
Cameron (L. C. B.), The Book of the Curavan, 12mo.......... (L. U. Gill) net 5/0 
Cobden as a Citizen, 8VO ...........c...000 cmandune bicisaclsiellsdetiimaoantl (Unwin) net 21/0 
Cohen (Mrs. N. L.), The Children’s Psalm Book, cr 8vo ... (Routledge) net 2/6 
Colloquies with an Unseen Hand, cr 8¥0............:ccceeeeceseeeseeeee (Wellby) net 3/6 
Colvile (Sir H.), The Allies, 8vo ...........-. 000+ " ...(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Couch (A. T. Q.), Merry-Garden, and other ries, cr 8vo.......(Methuen) 6/0 

wson (A. J.), The Message, Cr 8V0 ..........cesseeserseee eee (Richards) 6/0 


Sse 


Duckworth (L.), Encyclopaedia of Marine Law, 8vo. 
Forbes (H.), Diabella: a Novel, cr 8vo .......... oe 

For Dawn or Twilight: an Anthology, cr #vo 4 
Gun-Room Reminiscences of H.M.S. ‘Glory,’ by A. W., cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Halsham (J.), Lonewood Corner, er 8vo..............+.+-.... (Smith & Elder) net 
Hill (W. K.), Under Three Kings, cr 8V0............cccccccee ceeeeeesees (Routledge) 
His Neighbour’s Landmark, by “ Alien,” er 8vo . (Digby & Long) 
Hornby (F. M.), Great Minds at One, 12m0................ccceeeeeeeees (Unwin) net 
Hughes (T.), History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Vol. L., 


ac 
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SE Sia EN LOR NE kg 
Hulme (F. E.), Wild Flowers in their Seasons, 12mce sseeeee(Cassell) net 5/0 
Hutton (S.), Bristol and its Famous Associations, 8vo ...(Arrowsmith) net 5/0 
Ingersoll (E.), The Wit of the Wild, cr 8VO  .......ccccecseseeeeceeees (Unwin) net 6/6 
SY tt I I IIE SPUN. ss ucmene penseeennneeennnaonnensinnite (Nash) 6/0 


..(T, W. Laurie) 6/0 
.(Sealy & Bryers) 3/6 
tor, Svo 

(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Le Blanc (M.), Text-book of Electro-Chemistry, 8vo.........(Mocmillan) net 10/6 


ine (A. M.), Roger Dinwiddie, Soul Doctor, er 8vo 
Keegan (J.), Legends and Poems, cr 8vo.................... 
Kitson (A.), Captain James Cook, R.N., the Circumnaviga 


Lowenfeld (H.), Investment of Trust Funds...... (Investment Registry) net 2/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Red Ruth, cr 8V0.............cc00seeeeeeeeeeeeees (i. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Monteverde (R. D.), Correspondence in Spanish, cr 8vo. (I. Pitman) 3/0 





Moore (W. T.), Preacher Problems, cr 8vo ... (Oliphant) net 5/0 
Peake (C. M. A.), Concise Handbook of G 2 Anuual and Biennial 
Sic TINE isnaninnidicunedernnstehinneriinmnneemamaseenieald (Methuen) net 3/6 
Phillips (W.), Sixty Years of Citizen Work and Play, cr 8vo 
(Alexander & Shepheard) 4/0 
Pocket Book of Poems and Songs for the Open Air, 12mo ...(Richards) net 4/0 
Pocket Manual for Parochial Visitation, compiled by a Priest, 32mo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
Powell (B. B.), Ballooning as a Sport, cr 8vo .............(W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Rogers (J. D.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. VI., 
I hciesiiiieedieindeiuinhddaciunemmeeiammmedeaibniaie meal (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Schultz (J. W.), My Life as an Indian, cr 8v0.................06 (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Smith (W. G.), The Cradle of the Hapsburgs.. .(Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 
Spicer (E. E.), Income Tax in Relation to Accounts (Foulks & Lynch) net 6/0 
— T.), How to Make a Man, 12m0.................c000 (L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), Windover ‘Tales, er 8vo ....... ....(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
7 8/6 
0 
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6 
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‘Train (A.), The Prisoner at the Bar, 8vo ... ..(T. W. Laurie) 
Tweed (I.), Canary Keeping in India, cr 8vo.. (Thacker) net 5/ 
Vance (J. I.), The Eternal in Man, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 3 
Wheeler (G. O.), Old English Furniture of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 

GCSES ‘Scumeesene SEE Se OCR PETS 2 (L. U. Gill) net 7, 
Whistler: Notes and Footnotes, and other Memorunda, by A. E. G., Svo 

(FE, Mathews) net 10; 
Whitfield (A.), Handbook of Skin Diseases and their Treatment, cr 8vo 
(EB. Arnold) net 8/6 

Young (F.), The Wagner Stories, 12mo ., .(Richards) net 5/0 
Zangwill (1.), Ghetto Comedies, CF 8VO  ..cccccccccccccsceeseeeeeeees (Heinemann) 6,0 


















DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 


Fur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Established 15°35. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 

i. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. | 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, 











Ww.c. 








SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED for the above School. Duties to co 
in September. Fixed salary, £75; Capitation Fee, £3 per head per an 
first 40 Pupils, £2 per head per annum on remainder. School hool-in 
and Boarding Accommodation for 36 Boarders recently erected at — 
£11,000. The present number are:—Boarders 42, Day Scholars 99, —_ 
Mistress to pay a gt head per annum on Boarders in the School-Hou 

Applications and testimonials (not more than three), marked “C 
Grammar School,” to be sent not later thau May llth to irls’ 

JOHN GERMAN and SONS, 
Clerks to the Governors, 
No personal canvassing. Ashby-de-la-Zoy 
Copies of the Scheme can be had from the Clerks at 1s. each. ch, 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTED 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the New Secondary Schoo : 
Redruth, to be opened in September next. Salary £200 par ‘ae 
Capitation Grant of £1 for each Pupil above fifty.—Form of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all a li 
cations must be sent on or before the 2lst May, 1907. Ppli- 
F. RB. PASCOE, Secretary, 





Edneation Office, Truro. 
(jOUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT 
HEAD-MISTRESS OF GIRLS’ SECONDARY scuoot. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for tho 


position of Head-Mistress of the Secondary School for Girls about to be 
established in Southport, with Pupil Teacher Centre attached. Applicants 
must have had considerable experience in organisation, Commencing salary 
£225 per annum. % 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Education Secretary, Town Hall, Southport, to whom they must be returned 
not yo than May 22nd, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
recent date, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

F. W. TEAGUE, Education Secretary. 


BEPFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
y 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
TORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOIN', for the Sessiou 1907-8, a JUNIOR 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, at a salary of £75 per aunum.—Applications 
from Wowen ouly, with testimonials, to be sent by June 19th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


A VACANCY will occur in the office of HEAD-MASTER at the end of this 
year, and the Trustees of the School are prepared to receive applications 
from Candidates to fill the vacancy. Under the scheme which regulates the 
School the Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within 
the British Empire, and must be a member of the Church of England, but 
need not be in Holy Orders.—Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Trustees, J. C. GUY, Esq., Uppingham, to whose care the formal 
applications of Candidates and their testimonials (if any) should be sent on or 
before lst June, 1907, addressed to the CLairman of the Trustees. The testi- 
monials of a Candidate should not in any case exceed three in number, or be 
more than three years old, 

17th April, 1907. 


OUWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED, in 
September next, an Experienced MISTRESS for BOTANY and 
MA'LHEMATICS to undertake important Scholarship work. London B.Sc, 
preferred, und a Member of the Church of England. Salary, £70 or £80 
(Resident), according to qualifications, Also a GYMNASTIC and GAMES 
MISTRESS with training and experience. Salary, £60 or £70 (Resident), 
according to qualifications.—Application to be sent to the CLERK of the 
Drapers'’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, before May Ist.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Howell’s School, 


Denbi¢ch. 
U NiveRsity OF BIRMINGHAM. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
OF METHOD, vacant in September. 

A Degree or its equivalent is necessary, and a Diploma in Education or the 
Higher Froebel Certificate would be regarded as a qualification. 

Salary, £130 to £150, according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be made, before May 15th, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


REQUIRED AT EARLY DATE, 
QPECIALIST IN FRENCGH 
for CLASSES in ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(Dual, not Mixed), £180 per annum, 


























Apply for information, by letter only (no testimonials in first place), to 
The PRINCIPAL, 
George Green’s School, Poplar, E. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 


FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of PRINCIPAL: duties to 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ENERIFFE, CANARY ISLANDS.—Good HOUSE 


TO SELL, at £1,000, or TO BE LET, at £5 per month ; six bedrooms 
upstairs, six rooms downstairs ; verandah, garden, and 20 acres; pony and 
trap; good water; three-roomed cottage; above sea-level, 1800it.; near | 
Laguna and English hotels ; suitable for an invalid, or for a Missionary Insti- | 
tute ; map; photos.—Address. Mrs. MACK NIGHT, Easneye, Ware, Herts. 


MQ\O BE LET, FURNISHED, year or shorter term, on | 

main line, commodious BIJOU RESIDENCE, with every modern | 
convenience, in unique and breezy situation within nearly 17 acres of private | 
ground, and commanding exquisite, unbrokeu views (Channel, coast, and 
inland). Excellent stabling and first-rate water-supply. To careful tenant 
favourable terms : qnaee gare abroad.—Box 179, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
MNtistey rst HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— | 








WANTED for SEPTEMBER, a SPECIALIST HISTORY MISTRESS. 
ust be a College woman; high scholarship essential. To prepare advanced 
Pupils in History for College, and teach a second subject, Mathematics or | 
Geograpby preferred,—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 


commence ia September next. 

The Principal inust be a Graduate, in Priest’s Orders, married, under 45 
years of age, aud experienced in educational work. Salary £400 a year, with 
house and garden, 

Applications, with not more than three testimonials, to be sent, before May 
14th, to the Secretary, the Rev. Canon COMPTON GILL, Diocesan Training 
College, Fishponds, Bristol, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


“PD ATTER: POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, &.W. 





ATTERSEA 


The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of 
PRINCIPAL of the Polytechnic, the appointment to date from September 
next. Commencing salary, £800, increasing to £1,000. 

Applications must be received on or before Saturday, May 25th. 

For particulars, apply to the CLERK to the Governing Body, Battersea 
Polytechnic. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 

SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANTS in the Army Accounts 
Department, and EXAMINER in the Exchequer and Audit Depurtment 
(18-193), 15th May. 

The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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ae 
UN of KING’S COLLEGE INVITE APPLI- 
HEC ae post of VICE-PRINCIPAL of King's College 
bn ment.—Copy of the conditions may be obtained from the 
— ing’s College, Strand, to whom applications, with testimonials, 


Secretary : han May 15th, 1907. 
spould be submitted not later t ay WALTER SMITH, Secretary. 


TOT TN 
IVIL ENGINEER, A.M.I.C.E., 30 years of age, College 
training, knows French and German thoroughly, 7 years’ enperionce 
dock and railway construction, has ha charge of office and 
- (fics ESIRES POST as Persoval Assistant or other suitable appointment, 
bt tet The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.U. 
—Box 15), “6 
TINGINEERING. x 
A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
4 oUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM. 
PANY. LIMITED, a8 an introduction to professional employment with 
i co 








ies at home and abroad. 


associated companies iting 
Pam escri two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGI meine; MD TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 


"RIC)—will be sent on application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
aay Pupils Faleon Works, Loughborough. . 
DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. F, M. Cornwallis West, C.S. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. _ 
0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £20, tenable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 
from June 24th to June 29th, 1907. Names must be entered before May 25th. 
The College prepares Students for London Degrees and also for certain of 
the Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 a year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 

the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 

ripos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 

field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 

life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Preparation 
for Advanced Examinations if required. Conversational Mod. Languages. 


Weer ELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ist for New Entries, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 








URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House st@nds 570 ft. above 


sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Drivine. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM,.—BExcellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 














OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for | 


Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 

pecial facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


T HELENS SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—Principals: Miss 
ERNESTINE YOUNG (Newnham Coll., Cambridge) and Miss LANG. 
Dry, bracing climate, strongly recommended by London physicians. Outdoor 
ursuits encouraged. Individual attention given. Home life. Beferees: 
rs. Sidgwick, Newnham College; Miss Helen Gladstone. 


\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing chmate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—-HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Taouy 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OARDING-HOUSE for the SHREWSBURY HIGH 
SCHOOL, kept by Mrs. ROUGHTUN and her Daughter. Standing on 

high ground close to the High School. A limited number of VACANCIES 
for the Summer Term.—Apply to Mrs. ROUGHTON, Holly House, Kings- 


land, Shrewsbury. 
OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten aud Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


SS ccc abi GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
ig 




















Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
h, bracing. Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
Entire charge if parents abroad.— 

PRINCIPAL. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, May &th.—For 
Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 9th, 


care of delicate or backward girls. 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Limited. 


Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STRERT, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 

Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 

89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 

Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square. 








Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
TERM BEGAN on 24th APRIL, 1907. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


PECIAL CLASSES will be arranged during the Season 
at the School in GRAHAM STREET for Pupils whose parents do not 
wish them to take the full School Course, 
The Courses began on Wednesday, April 24th.—For full particulars, 
apply to Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square. 


‘T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 

AINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Seca., 


The tory, Warrington. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Highb-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


NT. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
\) Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxfordand Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. NEXT TERM BEGIN: 


FRIDAY, 3rd May. 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 











AM 


Head-Mistress : 





BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, . Janes,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, ** Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagiey Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
TERM COMMENCES APRIL 25th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

beautiful 

M. E. 















School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorongh Education; 
scenery; summer aud winter health resort. Lead-Mistress, i 
BROTHERS. Kegistered by Board of Education, Column B. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Por Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
heuses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Piaygrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou applicauon to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
LACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland aur, Highest references, _ 


TX,HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix Schooi, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&c. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 





























UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid sitnation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 
wt. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WO ° 
te With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
= Prospectus on application. 


OO TRE ORS PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
KD President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, - Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
ee with qualified teachers. 

tALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

IWHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Rond, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Auatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and wenknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

‘  TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
tiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Tencher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
ractical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


“1T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY (High- 
Class). Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.), Inte 
Classical Scholar, Girton, with Competent Staff. Thorough Education on the 
yenere of a sound mind in a sound body, French and German a Speciality. 
EXT TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HELTENHAM COLLEG E.—ScuHo.tarsarrs 
EXAMINATION on June 11th, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 
ACATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENGLISH, &c., LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, Kc., organised by 
the Vacation Courses Council in the UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
August, 1907. Excellent staff of 40 Professors and Lecturers from France, 
Germany, &c. The Month’s Course (two fortnights) will consist of from 62 to 
84 Lectures and Lessons in each language. Fees—Month, in one language, £2, 
&e.—Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, J. KIRKPATRICK, 


NLIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 
‘Yasons COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A,, East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 

cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer. 

















ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arran for. Exceptionally healthy surroundings. 
Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall Malvern. 





“SEA AND COUNTRY.” 


ALMER, near Deal—BELMONT HOUSE SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—An ideal Educational Home in a health-giving 
locality, for commercial or professional career. Laboratory, 
workshop, gardening, &c. Small classes; individual care. 
Special department for little boys. Moderate terms. Write for 
Illustrated Prospectus. 


i 
|S Raadiatieadiadies COURT (late of Hampstead) 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCH 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, woe 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in braci i 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and . lighted by electricity. it has wen! 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarshi i a 
Schools iu the last ten years. Perea Publio 


PD YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWY 

R iain oil Hend-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. N Bay, 
The Board o overnors will be glad to RECEIVE C 

ADMISSION to this School. 7 vn SPPRRORE te 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


]JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarshi ; 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 1th Cire 
Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab 











OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea, Bracing, PREPARATORY SCHOOL “ 

40 Boarders, TWO VACANCIES at Easter (full all last yoar 

Several Seholarships gained 1906. 

: 30 acres grounds, Swimming-bath, &c. 

(Ft 449.8 UB. et 2X SCHOOL. 
JT SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£20) will be offered on June gny 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions at P . 
paratory Schools —Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A.,’Gie a 
wick School, Settle, Yorks, a 





GG » nes £& & = 8 FF BD. 

JF The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and lith. One Clerical and ‘Three Open Scholarships will be offe: ea: 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden’s Nominations ee 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College 
Glenalmoud, Perth, N.B. , Sealy Colle, 
QuUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
KI WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages ze 
Sons of Navai and Militury Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 








LS DLEY ‘COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
cowpetition ou July 4th and 5th. Exhibitious for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radle College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS, Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. ’ 

‘ HER BORNE SO 3 00L-~ 
kK An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
noder 15 (ou Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa. 





j tion can be obtamed from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
SCHOLARSHIPS,—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSUIPS (£55-2£10) ou JULY 
Srd to 5th. Open to boys joining Muay 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., without Extra Fee, 
JUNLOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to Li. New Science Buildings, Five 
Bourding-honser.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERIS— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7tb, 

lw, for TEN QPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 

(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

May Ist. —Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H, COOKE, M.A,, 
ead-Master. 


“‘FLYALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 


Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men, High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on June 20th and 2lst. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. _ 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do weil, but fail to obtaina 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


Ss"; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 782. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil, 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 

Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 

Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's School, York. 


7 ELS TED . 2 8 @’*@'R. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLAKSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 

















ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 

_ BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Cinssical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM., May 3rd and 4th.—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL.—SIR ALBERT D. 
SASSOON SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for 4 years), and CUTHBERTSON 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (£15 for 2 years), open for Competition early in 
June.—Full particulars and Entrance Forms may be obtained of the Secretary, 
Mr, A. J. AUSTIN, City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly _self-cured 





























stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, 
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COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Parror—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Prrsipent—The ng eke Sak tony Rn. Otuttete, 
-agents. Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, 
ForLand-owners, —_ .— oa Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
lomas &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

Diplomas, EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


Ro AGRICULTURAL 


|) GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

Trained ov Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospectus, 
WNLTHAM COLLEG B&B, KEN T. 

4 THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examivations. Special Fees for Oificers in the Navy and Army. 
Recoguised by the Army Council. Large Playing-felds, Gymvasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories - Cadet Corps, &e 
R eut Honours : Scholarship, Bulliol College; Ist Class Classical Modera- 
os s: Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandburst and 
Oabrene &e.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRE- 
TARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. — 

JPSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
i PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14 whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
] 6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 


— 





HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER, 
Specially aday ted to meet the needs of ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS. 





For Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


THALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or ~~ in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe, Couversational Freuch repidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


T\LEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Mouse well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bériguy. 


JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

bave a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Fine situation, Excellent Educatiou, First-rate 

Professors for Music, Languaves, Painting, Art. ‘Tenuis, riding, gymnasium. 

Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 

du Docteur Biaucbe, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to meet parents. 


ARIS, 32 Rue Lafontaine. 16e-—Mile. JENSEN.—PRO- 

TESTANT HOME for FOREIGN GIRLS. Every modern convenience 

and comfort. Careful Education. Lectures on Art, Literature, History, by 

well-known University Professors. Music, Painting, Dancing, Fencing, 
Gywuastics, Ridinz, Italian. References and Prospectus on application. 


FESDAMES THAVENET and TAYLOR’S SCHOOL. 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE 
(Prés Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Institution for Young Ladies. Under Protestant direction. 











| pIEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon. Prés de la Sorbonne, du 
Collége de France, de I'Ecole de Médecine, &c. Chambres depuis 5fr. 50c. 
par jour. Grandes faciliteés pour étudier la langue frangaise. English and 
American references. 
OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electr city ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.— Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 





ERMANY.—Will any of your READERS kindly 
RECOMMEND a COMFORTABLE HOME for YOUNG MAN of 19, 
just left Public School ? Good and retived intluences, language advantages.— 
tox 33, P.O.. Kendal. 
H ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmo.pstRr., 
i RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
ey (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 


74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10,30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m.; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroa’d.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 








Sl INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
paris RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fall 
articulars. Sehools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalcar Seuare, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1356 (Gerrard), 














CHOLASTIC AGENCY COMPANY, 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Messrs. C. J. 8. NICHOL, M.A, (Cantab.), aud W. BLACKBUBN, M.A. 


To- Susvate desiring qualified help in the choice of good Schools at home or 
abroad. 

To—Principals of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools requiring Assistants. 

To—Assistant Masters and Mistresses, Tutors orGovernesses requiring positions. 

You—are invited to apply to us. 

We—are University men—old Schoolmasters, personally known to the Heads 
of most of the best Schools. 

You—are asked to particularly note that we do not send indiscriminately the 
names of Parents to Principals of Schools or bundles of Prospectuses to 
Parents, but recommend iu each individual case only such Schools as we 
ae eee know to be suitable to our clients’ requirements, 

Publishers of the “Scholastic Guide,” obtainable upon application. 

Schools valued and transferred. Partnerships aud Sales arranged. 


WDUCATION. 


ed Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to cull upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


fi OS OCLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 3053 Central, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
yas BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Instituted to upbold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
stitutioun—personal liberty and personal responsibility—and to limit the 
functions of governing bodies accordingly, 


PUBLICATIONS: Présidentfal Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil; “ Government 
and Municipal Trading,” by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
**Old-Age Pensions—the Better Way,” by Sir William Chance, Bart, ; ** The 
Paymeut of Members (of the House of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Looe 
Strachey; ‘The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906," by Su Arthur 
Clay, Bart.; &c., &e. 

Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 
Association, from 

H.R. BEASLEY. Secretary, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


\ R. CHARLES 8. JERRAM’S LECTURES 

Bp CURRENT EVENTS. Very important events will take place this 
Term, including the Colonial Confereuce, Irigh and Army Legislation, Mr. 
Asquith's Budget, and, | op Lezislation regarding the House of Lords, 
Principals of Schools address: 4 Lavell Street, Stoke Newington, N 


DVOWSON for SALE, charmingly situate near to 
f Bournemouth. Net £220 and house. Incumbent 86. Price low for 
prompt sale, - Address, “8. R.," at Horneastle’s, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 

THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, and now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be giad to allot further £1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5 per cent. paid coutiuuonsly since 1899. Send 
for Free Leaflet and Application Form to P. R. H. A., LTD. BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JAMES’'S PARK STATION). 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to au ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Braciug climate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c,. From £1 15s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR 


FOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, aud Light Baths, &e, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 

Ms: ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
5 8 Oid Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12238 Central. 

All kinds of Leal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreicn Languages, English aud Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies traived for Secretarial Posts, 
mY PBwWRITIRARG WANT E D. 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10). per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 

—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liosd Sqnare, Londou, W.C. 


4" PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Mazchull, Laneashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sutfering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicalami Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchanve Street Enst, Livernoo! 








ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymenu 

and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Mauager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Iuquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities iu the Trade for sending realy Dressel for Cooking. 











PATIEN ED ,SHLCKENS | (Surrey | style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 33. 74.; 4$1b., 38, 104. ; 
5ib,, 4s. 1d.; 54 Ib., 4s. Sd. ; amd Glb., 43, 10d 

Cush with order to MANAGER, Watertord Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 











£] 4. 14s.—NAPLES, PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, 
“SH =GIBRALTAR, &e., CRUISE. 
ROME, VENICE, FLORENCE TOUR. 
MAY ITALIAN LAKES TOUR. 


Full particulars of H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
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MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 
Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


MAPLE & CO LONDON PARIS 
HAPPY is the MAN who smokes 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares, 


and in the company of his pipe rests content. Its purity, 
fragrance, and careful blending of the choicest Tobaccos, 
add a new delight to smoking. ° e e ° e 





SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Gd. per oz. 
Medium, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 4d. per oz. 
THE MEDIUM IS THE MOST POPULAR. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRrEeD Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonvoy. Codes: Ustcopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
‘HEAP BOOKS.—Send for H. J. Glaisher’s Catalogue of 


J Publishers’ Remainders, containing BOOK BARGAINS, in all Branches 
of Literature. Also a Catalogue of French Books, and of Current Literature 
at Discount Prices.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Century Dictionary, 8 vols., half- 
morocco, £8 10s.; Moncure Conway’s Autobiography, 2 vols., 303. net, 
for 7s. 6d,; Slater’s Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols. 
half-calf gilt, £3 8s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
privately printed for Subscribers at £12 53. net, price £3 10s,; Maclaren’s Life 
of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s.; Debrett’s Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and Companionage, 2 vols., 33s. net, for 6s. 6d,; Baronetage, &c., 
alone, 3s., 1905; Haydn’s Dictionary Dates, half-morocco, 25s. net, for 16s. ; 
Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s.; Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, 28s., for 4s, 6d. ; 
Michel’s Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6a.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadiily, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. Now choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bride, Strand, 
Established 1835, Cupival (Paid up) £500,000, 




















ns 


FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD, 
WHEN PIANISTS SAY 


of my System that it is “ what we have been seeking ¢, 

eight generations,” “as great a discovery for the pianist 
as electricity was to commerce,” “ worth many times ¢h 
fee charged,” “simply marvellous,” and that it has ning 
lutionised” their playing, &c., &c., it is proved to be 
worth your consideration. 


ARTISTIC BEAUTY of touch and tone in musical rman 
comes, not from hard practice, but from complete pote per 
complicated movements of fingers, hands, and arms. This : 
fection of control demands a highly-organised nervous system end 
finely-developed muscles, and the latter, if not a natural gift 
only be attained by use of the free exercises and technical rules of 
tho System of Touch and Technique. ‘FROM BRAUN TO KEY 

.”—* The most striking discovery of the pre = 
for practical musicians,””—M usical ad Sones Cueiee 


FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD. 


Complete Course of Lessons by Correspondence, Three Guineas 
(by instalments if desired), Write for Illustrated Book, “Light 
on Pianoforte Playing,” free by post. sis 

“ PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other 
Macdonald Smith. 32 pages, post-free, 7d. 


K. MACDONALD SMITH, 
192 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 
“Itinvolves the total abolition and disestablishment of all that terrible 


scale practising and five-finger exercising.”— Westminster Gazette. 


——_____. 


articles, By 





YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 





Send for Hiustrated Booklet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., La. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000,000. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S q.Byremieiinn Sacuaines 
FURNITURE 


use to ali housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oi] Cloths, and all P oO L | — H : 
SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 

BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIiS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 

by E, Howarth, F'.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 

in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, FP.S., and Canon Kinton 

Jacques, B.D. 

Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Ailenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months. From3to6months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER. J Wellington Street, Strand. W.C. 
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co., 
Ltd. 


ELKINGTON & 


(Originators of Elec tropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogues CLOCKS, The Finest 

Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 


“«“ Elkington ” quality ! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 
73 Cheapside, tendon, &.c. 


Manchester, 


& CO., 
Lta. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Newcastle. 
Canadian Agents:--A. T. WILEY & 
Montreai. 
Esplanade, Calcutta. 


Birmingham, 


co., 





ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 10s. 6d. net. 


WOMEN TYPES OF TO-DAY. The Venus 


—The Juno—The Minerva. A Study. By Da Lipra. 
“A wonderful tome, replete with quotations, instances, and advice. 
admire Da Libra’s industry, research, and altruism.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* There is wuch interesting material in these pages.”—Notts Guardian. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered back and side, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


> > ~ 
ALICIA’S DIARY. With Shakespeare 
Criticisms. 

In this Diary the writer keeps a rhyming record of the occurrences in the 
society she moves in, introducing the names and doings of some well-known 
persons as wellas of personal friends. The notable feature of the Diary is 
the Shakespearean quotations, more or less appropriate to the events 
chronicled iu the movements of modern society. 


We 


In demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


DEATH THE FULFILMENT OF LIFE. 


A Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge on 
Sunday, March 3rd, 1907, by the Rev. W. R. Incr, M.A., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
“A profound and eloquent sermon upon the Christian interpretation of 
death. It contains a good argument.’’—Spectator. 


In royal 16mo, gilt lettered, bound in vellum, 1s. 6d. net. 


SPRING HARBINGERS AND _ THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS. By M. G. B. 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
CHILDE ROLAND, and other Poems. By 
ALFRED Henry Haynes BELL. 
**There is much that is well worth reading both from a literary as well as 
an ethical point of view in this volume of about eighty poems.” 
—African Monthly. 
“Mr. Bell, whose muse takes a wide range, has a good deal more notion 


of the harmony between word and thought than most of the versifiers whose 
books come before us.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


In royal 16mo, half-bound in vellum, 2s, net. 
SEVEN SONNETS, By A. Josera De Pergves. 


In small crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s, 


THE LOVE STORY OF A MINOR POET. 


By StTeuiartivs, Author of “ The Life of the World to Come.” 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





HUMBER CARS 
AND THEIR USERS. 





from a letter 
in the Royal 


The following is an _ extract 
received from a Commander 
Navy :— 


“T have just given up my 10-12 Humber car 
and I feel that 1 ought to tell you the great satis- 
faction it has given me. I have run it about 7,000 
miles in ten months without any trouble whatever, 
and have driven it hard, too. In its place I 
purchased a 15 h.p. Humber. I have only run 
it about 150 miles, but it is a revelation ; the way 
it sweeps along the road and takes hills is perfectly 
marvellous, and it is absolutely quiet. 


“«The Humber Purr’ is well known, and I 
heartily congratulate you on your new 15 h.p. 
model; it is beautiful to look at, and still more 
beautiful to drive.” 





Prices from £270. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ON APPLICATION. 
FREE TRIALS ARRANGED. 


HUMBER, Limited, 
Dept. 37, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C., and 60-64 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 

WORKS: BEESTON (Notts) and COVENTRY. 


DEPOTS: 
Liverpool: 27-33 Leece St. Manchester: 33 Blackfriars 
St. Birmingham: 280 Broad St. Nottingham: Greyfriar Gate. 
Southampton: 27 London Road. 


THE INVESTMENT 


OF 


TRUST FUNDS. 


POPULAR PUBLICATION. Price 2s. 6d. 
By HENRY LOWENFELD. 


Revised as to Statements of Law by E. A. SCRATCHLEY, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
PAGE 8&7 STATES— 
“You will not only lighten the labour of your 
Trustees, but you will also ensure the maximum 
Benefit for those for whom you are providing.” 


(Briefly stated, this is the Object of this Book.) 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers of 
THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
2 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, MAY, 1907. 
A Nore on THe Intsu Question. By the Rt. Hon. Walter H. Long, J.P., D.L. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY aT CONSTANTINOPLE. By Sidney Whitman, F.B.G.S. 
Wuat AGkICULTURAL EpucaTion Meays To-par. By Sir Francis Channing, 
A., J.P ole 





Some Letrers or Grosve Carpvucct. 

Tus Income-Tax. By Benjamin Taylor. 

Tue CenTENARY OF SaMuEL Warren. By Lewis Melville. 

Lorp Cromer’s Legacy. By H. BR. Fox Bourne. 

Tur Peace ConPerence aND THE Navy. By Excubitor. 

Sex anpd Surrrace. By Mrs, St. Clair Stobart. 

PosiepoNosTzeV, THE APosTLe OF ABSOLUTISM anp Ortmopory, By Dr, 
Angelo 8. Rappoport. 

Visigotuic Art. By L. Higgin. 

Tar Reatms or Saturn. By E. V. Heward. 

JuvenaL ON Latrer-pay Pxopiems, By Mrs. H, W. Nevinson. 

Foreion Arrarns: a CHRONIQUR. 

Tur Otp Room. Chaps. 1-6. By Carl Ewald. 

Tur Sroorive Lapr, Chaps. 10-12. By Maurice Hewlett. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MHE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 


of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions affecting Women. 














rice ls. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SISLEY’S Ltd. 


MAKERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
9 Duke Street 
Charing Cross 
Lonpon 


HISTORIA AMORIS: 
A History of Love. By EDGAR SALTUS. 


Of this fine work, Mr. James Dovetas, the 
eminent literary critic, writes :—‘t Among the books 
that are books us distinguished from the books that 
are not books I am tempted to place * Historia 
Aworis,’ by Mr. Edgar Saltus, It is a daring book, for 
it purports to be nothing less than foe y | of love 
ancient and modern,’ told in twenty brief chapters. 
It isa saltatory history. Mr. Saltus has a charm- 
ing knack of nimble scholarship. He writes with 
delicate grace and epigrammatic felicity. It is a 
= to read sentences so beautifully burnished. 

‘he concentration of his style is remarkable. His 
range is immense, He dips his wing-tips into all 
the famous tales and legends of love, darting from 
Babylon to Athens, from Athens to Rome, from 
Rome to Paris, and from Paris to London.” 
** Historia Amoris” is a book that will live, and is 
a worthy successor to the author's well-known 
“ Imperial Purple.” 5s. net. 


RAMBLES IN PROVENCE. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
Pictured by Buancne McManvs. 


This is a new work by the author of “ Rambles in 
Normandy,” *‘ Rambles in Brittany,” &c., and is the 
outcome of a journey through the Rivicra on a 
motor-car. It will appeal forcibly to that large and 
increasing class which speuds so much of the year 
in the Sunny South. It makes no pretence at being 
a work of historical or archeological importance, 
nor yet at being a conventional book of travel ora 
glorified guide-book, but is merely an entertaining 
record of things seen and heard, with some personal 
observations on the picturesque, romantic, and topo- 
rraphical aspects of one of the most varied and 
beautiful touring-grounds in all the world. It is 
most sumptuously produced with a cover specially 
designed by a well-kuown landscape artist. 

7s. 6d. net. 


BUSH BALLADS. 
By GUY EDEN. 


This isa volume of poems mainly dealing—as their 
name suggests—with Australian life. ‘They are by 
a clever writer from the great Southern Common- 
wealth—Guy Eden—and are proving immensely 
peo. They are vigorous and breezy in style, 

reathing the freedom of Colonial life in the open. 

3s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF FAMOUS 


TRIALS. 
By the Rev. EVELYN BURNABY. 


The author of this fascinating book of reminis- 
cences has been present at nearly every criminal trial 
of importance during the past thirty years. He has 
been the personal friend of innumerable Judges, 
counsel, and other interesting men connected with 
the Law, and his memories are fully illustrated with 


fine portrait plates. 
[Ready immediately, 5s. net. 

















SISLEY’S 
Half-Crown Novels 


COMPLETE SUCCESS 
OF THE NEW PRICE 
The following new novels are new ready. They 
are of “‘six-shilling’’ quality, size, and style, and 
are selling in thousands, Ask for them to-duy at 
your Library or Bookshop :— 


THE HOME OF SILENCE. 
THE TRIPLESCAR, 9 
A NONCONFORMIST PARSON 
THE CHORUS GIRL. 7 "™"™ 
A MILLION OF MONEY. ArTuvur APPLIN. 
THE LOVE-STONE. 


By Auice and CLaupe Askew. 


RED CAVALIER. By Lewis Ramspey, 
THE FLIGHT OF ICARUS. 

By Henry Byatt. 

SINLESS. By Maup H. Yarptey, 

THE WORSLEYS. By Armicer Barctay, 
All 2e. Gd. net. 





Write to-day for Detailed Prospectus and also 
for our little paper, Whe Broadsheet, post-free, 
Addiess: Dept R, SISLEY'S LTD., 9 Duke Street. 
Chariug Cross Loudon, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


& Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to ejual them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadeuhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s: per dozen, ruled oy New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plum. 
Authors should note that Tue LeaprenuaLy 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
sLould be retained. 








STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








Pheemx Assurance Company, Limited, — 
H@GNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Est. 1782, 
Fire. 


Woremen’s Compensation. 
BuRGLAaRY. 
Personal Accipert. 
FIpELITY GUAKANTER, 


SCALE 


OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvTsIDE PaGE (when avallable) 14 GUINEAS 





Beco nsaccnccccsoces cccocceechl3 18 © 
Half-Page (Column) ........-. 6 6 U 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 ¥ 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... s 8.44 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) occcccccccccceccceccce i) 

CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ....sesseceseees£16 16 0 


Inside Page ......- ececccecece 1M 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half- 
width), 6s.; and 1s. a Jine for every additional liue 
(containing on an average tweive words), 
Narrow column, one-tuird width of page, 88. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthol page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParYaBLe In ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ove eve ow 41 86..0143.. 072 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, - owe 1126..0163...082 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORs. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coour BLUEWATER 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Wootten 


FACTORY, Ltd, 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, 


“K” BOOTS  _ 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there is no “K* B 

Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


THE 











“SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
seriptions veceived by, THE OLv Coryep 
BooxksTore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A,; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, New York, 
U.S.A,, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCon. 
PAny, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, U.S.A,; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tux 
Harotp A, Witson Company, Ltp,, 3) 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BUOKSELLING Depot, Cuirv and Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jown, 


Union Square, 


Chicago, 


Catherine 





Subscriptions only received by GORDO 
AND Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RieBy, Adelaide. 





Cheques and Money Orders payabie to 
JOHN BAKER, 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Money Orders to be made 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Begular Use. 
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DUCKWORTH AND CO/’S LIST. 


SESS SS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSCOOOOOOOOSD 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH and CO. have pleasure in announcing that a 


SECOND IMPRESSION of 


OF LESLIE STEPHEN 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
is NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN 


By FREDERIC 


With 5 Photogravure Portraits, Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


W. MAITLAND. 
[SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A FEW NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


« 4 yolume of singular interest and distinction.”—Daily News. 


“A possession for all time.”—Morning Post. 


“To all interested in the literary life this will b THE MOST IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE BIOGRAPHY 


OF THE YEAR.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Jt is not easy to disclose the contents of this remarkable book, for remarkable it is. 
high thinking should turn to this delightful volume.”—Standard. 
° «Candid, natural, characteristic, and amusing; full of temperament, good sense, fine feeling. 


and value.”— Tribune. 


Those who appreciate plain living and 


A work of permanent authority 








NOTICE.—TZhe publication of ELINOR 


GLYN’S Novel, THREE 


WEEKS, is postponed until the Autumn. 








“Messrs. Duckworth and Co. arc well maintaining their deserved 


reputation as publishers of admirable volumes on art. 


exaggeration to say that there 


it is no 
is a splendour about their more 


important p-oductions which is not excelled by any publisher in Great 
Gritain, while their very smallest volumes arc distinguished by a 
fulness of matter and carefulncss of reproduction.”"—Socekman. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 


By W. ROBERTS, Author of “Romney,” <c. 
49 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready May 7th. 
CONTENTS: 
Early Life. | Family Portraits. 


Pictures, 1776-87. | Unexhibited and other 
Pictures, 1788-97. Portraits. 

Pictures, 1798-1806 The Beechey Account Books, 
Pictures, 1807-17. 1789-91 and 1807-26. 
Pictures, 1818-39. Appendix. 


The Illustrations will be a revelation to those who only know the examples 
in public galleries. Beechey’s patrons included nearly all the celebrities of 
his time, and the history of his life is iu effect the history of the time. 


ANTONIO POLLAIVUOLO. 

By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 51 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

“ A book of permanent value, and a book which will be of great interest to 

that larce class which works hard at its Italian galleries, and tries to get a 
clear view of personalities and influences.”’—Times. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE 


FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE. 
ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. (Eva@ténie Setuers). 
30 Plates, 10s. net. [Ready May 7th. 
CONTENTS: 
Greek and Etruscan Influences. | Arch of Benevento. 
Augustan Art. | Principate of Hadrian. 
Altars and Sarcophagi. | Antoninus Pius. 
The Provinces, Marcus Aurelius. 
Flavian Age. Septimius Severus to Diocletian. 
Principate of Trajan. Constantine, 
Trajan Column. | Portraiture. 
No trouble or expense has been spared in providing the book with a long, 
representative set of Illustrations, which include Memorials, Monuments, 
Cups, Reliefs, Gems, Cameos, Ivories, and Portraits. 


CORREGGIO. By T. Srurce Moore. 


55 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Sturge Moore says things which have never been said before, and 
expresses a theory of art which has long been acted on, but never yet clearly 
expounded, Well worth reading.”—Tribune, 


By Mrs. 





SWEATED INDUSTRY. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


Introduction by A. G. GARDINER, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Anti-Sweating League. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Black has been a member of the Women's Industrial 
Council from the time of its establishment, and has for twenty 
years been engaged in the in vestigation of industrial conditions, 

The book gives a view of underpaid labour in various branches of 
industry, describes the conditions of work and rates of pay which 
prevail, and the degree of success attained by legislation and by 
unions, 

“Her statement and her solution merit 
attention.” 

“Admirable volume.” 

“There is something full of hope in its appearance at 
the present moment.”— DAILY NEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 


With a Survey of Present Conditions. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON. 


Gives a psychological, philosophical account, on a broad plan, 
of historical and contemporary Japan, and explains the correla- 
tion between the history and conditions of Japan and Europe. 
The book is largely the result of the author’s observation during 
residence in the country ; and it formulates a basis for the clearer 
understanding of Japan. 


earncst 





Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVEL BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL, 
AUTHOR OF “OLD FIREPROOF.” 


SWEET ROGUES. 


Crown 8vo, 328 pp., 6s. 





“A dainty story. Full of comedy and fooling. One to 
raise many a laugh and to quicken the pulses of those 
who read."’— DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Attention is drawn to a serious, rather sombre novel, 
which for its artistie sincerity is worthy of careful 
reading. It is a long novel, too consistently tragic, 
perhaps, for wide popularity; but it will be read 
and remembered by those who look for something 
more than a novel of mere entertainment. 


HUMAN TOLL. 


By BARBARA BAYNTON, Author of ‘‘ Bush Studies.” 


‘* We reviewed Mrs. Baynton’'s *‘ Bush Studies’ in 1903. 
more than bears out the promise of that clever volume The st ory isa closely 
wrought study of child-life from infancy to dawning womanhood. The book 
has humour, and genuine humour. For its artistic honesty it deserves high 
praise.”"—From the Athenaum, 

“Mrs. Baynton is one of those rare people with the courage of their observa- 
tion and of their imagination. She has been known favourably hitherto as the 
writer of some highly vivid and interesting bush studies. The wilderness is 
not simply romantic, and‘ Human Toll’ is not a romance. It is a tragedy 
which does not shrink from honest aud sincere art.”— Daily Mail. 

“There is nothing in recent Euglish fiction that is so psychologically 
remarkable as her book. It isa work of genius mdisputably, disconcertingly 


bs. 


The present book 





sinister, extraordinarily actual.”— Bookman, 





DUCKWORTH and CQ., 3 


London : 





Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW VOLUME. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
Series IV. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
(Uniform with Series I., II., and III.) 

GLOBE.—" Simple, agreeable, cultivated writing, and 
knowledge make this an ideal book for the country-honse. 

STANDARD,.—“ Sir Herbert Maxwell long ago made good his right to talk 
about the delights of the country. He isa keen sportsinan, a skilled angler, 
and a man of scientific tastes who brings close observation and shrewd humour 
to the description of loch and river, forest and glen, and the charm of the 
leisured life with rod and gun.” 


A Staff Officer's Scrap-Book. 


By Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 
With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations. 
Two Volumes, demy Svo, 18s. net each. 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT'S NEW BOOK. 


LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST. 
By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Turkey in 
Europe,” “The East Africa Protectorate,” &c. Demy 6&vo, 
Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 


DAILY OHRONIOCLE.—“ Sir Charles Eliot has writtena book on the Far 
East which differs from most other books on the same subject as a diamond 
differs from paste. Perusal of this book suggests the invaluable nature of an 
unofficial report of the inner side of world politics. Perspective is not the 
strong point of Britons, but perspective is what Sir Charles Eliot gives us in 
* Letters from the Far East.’ ” 


TWO AFRICAN BOOKS. 
A PICNIC PARTY IN WILDEST 


AFRICA, Being a Sketch of a Winter's Trip to some of the 

Unknown Waters of the Upper Nile. By C. W. L. BULPETT. 

Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net. 
OUTLOOK.—* A delightful book of travel and sporting adventure.” 


TIPPOO TIB. The Story of his Career 
in Central Africa. Narrated from his own Accounts by Dr. 
HEINRICH BRODE. With Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A book of great interest and value. This 
account of Tippoo Tib’s career will be a standard work on African history.” 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND 
THE CHRONICLES OF MOREA. A Study of 
Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir RENNELL RODD. G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of “Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece,” “ Ballads of the Fleet,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Sir Rennell Rodd has done what Gibbon did not care to 
do. He has pursued ‘the obscure and various dynasties that rose and fell on 
the continent or in the isles.’ He bas given them life, and compiled a 
coherent narrative such as has not been offered to us before in English.” 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ An exhaustive and fascinating study. Mr, 
Cornford has made a contribution not merely to the interpretation of Thucy- 
dides, but to the understanding of ancient thought in general, of great origin- 
ality and of permanent value.” 


CHURCH & STATE IN FRANCE, 
1300 TO 1907. By ARTHUR GALTON, Vicar of Edenham. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXIST- 
ENCE. By NORMAN PEARSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ Mr. Pearson carries out his disquisitions with 
euch persuasive skill and such modest reasonableness that I think his book is 
likely to prove of considerable service to men worried and perplexed in an 
age which is for ever halting between two opinions, and rarely able to make 
up its mind.” 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham 
—J. S. Mill—Thomas Carlyle—Cobden—Mazzini—T. H. 
Green.) By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘“Professor MacCunn has given somo 
admirably vigorous analyses, free from technical jargon, of the doctrine of 
typical Radical thinkers.” 


AT THE WORKS. 
A STUDY OF A MANUFACTURING TOWN. 
By LADY BELL, Author of “The Minor Moralist,” &c. 
With Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Lady Bell’s book is well worth reading from two widely 
different points of view. The student of social problems cannot possibly 
afford to miss it, while the romance of industry bas never been more vividly 
painted than in her pages.” 

THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. By 
M. LOANE. 65. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. By M. Loane. 3s. éd. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


plenitude of nature- 


























London ;: 


Edward Stanford’s List. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM oF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised andin great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and 

Maps. Thirteen Volumes. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, each (sold 
separately.) 

New Volume. vJust Published, 


AUSTRALASIA, 


Vol. I—AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAnp. 
SECOND EDITION. REWRITTEN. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc, 
Professor of Geology in the University of Glasgow. 
With 33 Maps and Diagrams, 8) Illustrations, and 68] pages, 
During recent years the geographical materials regarding Australia hav 
grown very rapidly owing to the surveys by the Departments of laa 
Mines, Bailways, Water Supply, Public Works, and Agriculture, The preneat 
entirely new work has consequently been produced to fill the place in the 
series of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s volume, which is now out of print, 





EUROPE. Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (cx. 
B 


cluding the North-West). By Gro. G. Cur1suotm, MLA., B.Se, 


EUROPE. Vol. II. The British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Denmark, and the Low Countries. By Gro. G, Cursuotm, MA,Bse 


ASIA. Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, 
Russian Turkestan, Siboria, Chinese Empire, and Japan, By 


~ 


A. H. Keaxn, F.B.G. 


ASIA. Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghanistan, 
India, Indo-China, ng | Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and 
Persia. By A, H. Keane, F.R.G.S, 


NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland, 
By Samvet Epwarp Dawsoy, Litt.D. (Laval), F.B.8.C. 


NORTH AMERICA. Vol. II. The United States. By Henny 


Ganwett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey, 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. I. South America. 
By A. H. Keane, F.B.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements B. Marxuay, FBS, 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. II. Central 
America and West Indies. By A. H. Keans, F.B.G.S. Edited by 
Sir Ciements R. Marxuay, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacific 
Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. (Reprinting, 


AFRICA. Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. Keane, LLD, 


AFRICA. Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. Keane, LLD, 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 
Glossary of Geographical and Topographical Terms 


and Words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such Terms and 
of Place-Names. By ALEXanDER Knox, B.A., F.B.G.S. 472 pages, large 
crown 8vo, price l5s. 

Illustrated List of the Series gratis on application. 


ST PUBLISHED. 


INTRODUCTION TO PLANT EcoLocy, 


For the use of Teachers and Students. 
By Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S. 
Crown Svo, 140 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


This work deals with the application of Morphology, Anatomy, and Physi- 
ology to the actual requirements of Plants as they live in Nature, the word 
“Ecology” having been coined by Haeckel to denote “ the study of living 
beings at bome,” 

*‘ The student will find it admirable in every respect.” —Scotsman. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 





Stanford's Catalogue of Maps, Atlases, and Books gratis on application. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


SUBSCRIPTION PORTRAIT 


OF 


Edmond Warre, p.p, c.b., M.v.0., v.D. 


HEAD-MASTER OF ETON, 1884-1905. 
By JOHN SINGER SARGENT, R.A. 
(Presented at Eton Coljiege, Novernmber 20th, 1906.) 





By arrangement with the Presentation Committee, THE 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY have secured the exclusive right of 
Reproduction, and are publishing a Photogravure of this Portrait. 
The actual size of the engraved surface is 19 by 11} inches, 
printed on Plate India Paper with suitable margin. 

An approved Proof signed by the Artist can be seen at the 
Autotype Company's Fine Art Gallery. 


Full particulars and Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 








74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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~ SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
[English Men of Letters. 


_“Mr. Raleigh has given us an essay, overflowing with 

ey! —_— with suggestion, full of stimulating ideas and happy 

life. © of phrase» and with no dull page from beginning toend. Itis 

eio-talk in excelsis, Stamped with all the freshness and brightness 
of an original mind.” 

EVENING STANDARD.—‘‘ A book which is not only one of the best 
in the particular series, but one of the best ever written about 
Shakespeare. A more acceptable Shakespeare Birthday present 
could not be wished.” 

Mr. R. A. SCOTT JAMES, in the DAILY NEWS.—“‘ If Mr. Sidney Lee 
has given us all the authentic facts of Shakespeare's life, and 
perhaps a little more, Professor Raleigh gives us the spirit, sense, 
and essence of Shakespeare purged from the dry bones of contro- 


versy-” 


Mr. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE TRUCE 
IN THE EAST 


Being a Sequel to “ Tho Re-shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Maps, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 





And its Aftermath. 








FREDERIC HARRISON'S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 
Apologia Pro Fide Mea. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. not. [ Tuesday. 





5th AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN 
AFRICA. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. IMlustrated. 
Fifth Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


2nd EDITION NOW READY. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 
The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By 
HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. Second Edition, 8vo, 15s, 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 
INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GLOBE.—“ This is certainly one of the most attractive manuals that could 
be given to the young observer or collector; and to many adults it would 
prove equally of service.” 


JOHN GLYNN. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sir F. C. BURNAND writes to the Publishers :—“* Powerfully written; 

















honest, straightforward, masculine English characters...... The two sensation 
scenes are perfect: vividly descriptive, and the dramatic action moving with 


the rapidity of thought......’Tis all excellent.” 


s«sREISSUE, WITH NEW APPENDIX. 
FIELDING. By Austin Dobson. 


Library Edition, 2s. net, Popular Edition, 1s, 6d. 
[English Men of Letters. 


Crown 8vo. 





Reduced to tos. 6d. net each. 
GREAT BATSMEN. By G. W. Betpam and 


C. B. FRY. Illustrated by 600 Action Photographs. 
GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDERS. 


By G. W. BELDAM and C, B. FRY. LTllustrated by 464 Action Photo- 
graphs. 


GREAT GOLFERS. 


trated by 268 Action Photographs. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. By 


G. W. BELDAM and P. A. VAILE. Illustrated by 229 Action Photo- 


graphs. 


By G. W. Beipam. LIllus- 





NEW VOL. COMMENCES WITH THE MAY NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The MAY Number contains: 

NOTRE DAME DE LAON (French Cathedrals). By Exizapera 

Ropins Pennety. Pictures by Josepa Penyecy, 
BALLOONING BY MOONLIGHT. Narrative of a Woman's Trip over 

the Apennines. By Grace pi CAMPELLO DELLA Srna, 
STORIES OF WHISTLER. By Orro Bacuer. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 

ALSO READY—Vol. LXXIII., November-April, 1907. Price 10s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London, 








E. GRANT RICHARDS 
A SELECTION 
OF SPRING 
BOOKS 


SEEING AND HEARING 
G. W. E. RUSSELL’S new volume of 
essays has “an assured welcome,” says 
The World. “ Mr. Russell is not only 
one of the best —— but also one 
of the most cheery and chatty of social 
philosophers...... e do not. advise 
readers to skip any one of the fifty-three 
papers which make up the sum of this 
entertaining volume.” Price 7s. 6d. net. 


INDIAN PICTURES 


IAN MALCOLM’S book on India, says 
The Spectator, is * thoroughly pleasant, 
graceful, and good tempered.” “It 
would be difficult to find in a more 
readable shape information which is 
so necessary to the understanding of 
our work in India.”—Daily Telegraph. 
With fifty Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


GOD AND MAMMON 
By JOHN DAVIDSON “is eminently 
characteristic, and perhaps the strongest 
expression he has yet given,” says The 
Scotsman. “There can be no doubt 
about its force and beauty, and it will 
be read with keen interest by every- 
one who watches the latest develop- 
ments in contemporary poetry.” 5s. net. 


A TARPAULIN MUSTER 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S new volume of 
stories. The Manchester Guardian says: 
“Mr. Masefield’s method is frankly 
oetical, colour, colour everywhere. 

ere indeed is life passing under our 
very eyes.....These are real human 
experiences. He has the gift of clear,close 
observation, the treasures, one feels 
sure, of aripe and rich experience,” 3s. 6d, 


IN PASTURES NEW 
By GEORGE ADE, the author of 
“Fables in Slang.” The experiences 
of an American humorist in London, 
Paris, and Egypt. ‘‘ We enjoy the pro- 
fuse display of humour which he 
provides,’ says The Times. With 
over forty illustrations. Price 6s. 


FICTION: THE MESSAGE 


By A. J. DAWSON. The Evening 
Standard says: “An absorbingly in- 
teresting novel of an England humbled 
and laid low, and ultimately purified 
by the fire of self-sacrifice, and re- 
generated within and without, Stands 
apart by the compelling power of its 
absolute sincerity.” Second Edition. 6s. 


THE TWELFTH HOUR 


Mrs. LEVERSON’S first novel. “There 
is something very cheerful and opti- 
mistic about this sketch of Society 
_ = If the story is wrong anywhere 
it is in its atmosphere of perennial 
sunshine.” — The _ Tribune. Second 
Edition. With coloured frontispiece. 6s. 


SUSAN: A COMEDY 
ERNEST OLDMEADOW’'S novel is the 
success of the Spring, and is now in 
its seventh thousand. ‘‘A very lively 
and amusing story,” says the Daily 
Mail. “A story so witty, so humorous, 
and so alive we have not read for 
many a long day.”—The Times. 6s. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS 


Publisher, 7 Carlton Street, London, S.W. 


P.S.—The Pocket Book of Poems and Songs by Edward Thomas Is a 
delightful Anthology, notable as having the melodies to many of the 
songs and containin gooms by living men. With Coloured End- 
papers by William Hyde. Cloth gilt, 4s. net; lambskin gilt, 5s. net. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE 
OF THE ROMAN. REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ England 
in the Age of Wycliffe,” &c. 


With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


**Fact is not only stranger than fiction, but it is almost as often 
much more interesting, and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s fascinating 
story of *Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic’ is worth, for 
its supreme human interest, any dozen modern novels.” 

—DAILY EXPRESS. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
IN NORTH AMERICA: Colonial and Federal. By THomas 
HvuGHES, of the same Society. 

TexT: Vol. I. From the First Colonisation till 1645. With 3 

Maps and 3 Facsimiles, royal 8vo, lds. net. [Just published, 

DocumEsts: Vol. I. 1605-1828. Royal 8vo. [Zn the press. 


JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA. By 
YosaBuRO TAKEKOSHI, Member of the Japanese Diet. With 
Preface by Baron Su1MPet Goro, Chief of the Civil Adminis- 
tration. Translated by GrorGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo. With 
Map and 38 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** The book deserves study by all who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the methods by which Japan has raised herself to the present 
high position in the world, and which her statesmen will continue to 
use in pursuing their further plans of Imperial expansion.” 

—The TIMES. 


THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY: a Study of Business Organisation. By HENnY 
W. Macrosty, B.A., Lecturer, London School of Economics, and 
Examiner in Commerce, Birmingham University. 8vo, 9s. net. 
“The whole subject of industrial combinations, whether for the 
purpose of production or of regulating prices, is a fascinating one, 
and Mr. Macrosty’s book is a mine of information bearing upon 
the problem in its various phases.’’—TRIBUNE. 


THE WHOLE ART OF CARAVANNING: 
being Personal Experiences in England and Scotland. By 
BERTRAM SMITH. With 16 Illustrations from Photozraphs 
and 16 other Illus trations in the Text, crown n 8vo, 0, 2s. 6d. net. 











THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY: being Lectures 
delivered at the University of California, in. Berkeley. 
By SvANTE Arruentivs, Director of the Nobel Institute, 
Stockho!m. Edited by T. SLATER Price, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.C. 
8yvo, 5s. 6d, net. 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
VOCES POPULI. By F. Aysrry. (Reprinted from 


Puuch.) First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. BErnarp 
PARTRIDGE. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, 
net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 420. APRIL, 1907. 8vo, price 6s, 
1. LORD ACTON’S LECTURES ON| 6. JOUN EVELYN. 
MODERN HISTORY. 7. LAMARTINE AND ELVIRE. 
2. PEASANTSTUDIESIN FRENCH! s, THE MENACE OF THE 
FICTION. DESERT. 
8. THE LAND QUESTION. 9. SANCTA SANCTORUM. 











4. THE cs Stase ANDTHE ELIZA-| 10. GARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF 
BETHA THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
5. COLONTAL PREFERENTIAL . POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
TARIFFS THE COUNTRY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 


APRIL NUMBER “JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, Lis. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH COLONY OF SYENE (ASSUAN). 
By Prof. W. Bacurr.—H. N. BYALIK AND HIS POEMS, By Hetena 
Fraxk, from the Russian MS. of B. Inry.—AN ELEVENTH CENTURY 
DOCUMENT CONCERNING A CAIRO SYNAGOGUE, By Prof. BR. Gorr. 
rem, With Maps.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE JEWS. By I. H. Herscu.—AN EARLY SOURCE 
OF THE TESTAMENTS OF THE PATRIARCHS. By Rev. BR. H. 
Cuarves and A, CowLer. With Facsimile.—CRITICAL NOTICES, 











MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 


DOOKS. —We offer  Gautier's Works, ks, Mad. de Maupin, &e., 
ot ve »Is., £8 188. 6d., cost £18 net; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. 
yy jag is.; Euecy. Brit., 55 ‘vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., . 
Catalogues free. All books supplied. State wants. Books Lought.— 
HOLLAND BBOS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 








a 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE 


OF THE 


CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Single Copies, 3s. instead of 6s, 


Annual Subscription, 10s. 
instead of 20s. 


Post-free 





The reduction takes effect with the APRIL 
NUMBER (now ready), 


There will be no change in the style or character of the 
Review, but some articles will be signed. 


Among the Contents of the April Number are :— 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
THE BENEDICTINE ABBEY OF WESTMINSTER. 
NEW COLLEGE AND KINGS: a Study in Reform. 
THE SWEATING OF WOMEN’S LABOUR. 


The “ Church Quarterly Review” may be obtained from any 
Bookseller, or from the Publishers, 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd. 
5 New Street Square, London, E.Cc. 
THE ANNUAL RACING 
AND POLO NUMBER 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is ISSUED TO-DAY (price G6d.), containing, among 
other Articies of intercst to all who live in the 
Country :— 





Where Classic Winners are Trained: A Visit to Stanley 


House, Newmarket. Lllustrated. 


Heroines of the Turf: 
History. Llustrated. 


Polo Prospects: New Teams—Visiting Players from India, 
America, and Madrid—Improvements at the Clubs, etc, 


The State of the Game in the Provinces. 

Plans for the Summering of Hunters. 

Field Trials. Illustrated. 

Pattern in Shooting. 

Sporting Bullets: The Best Big-Game Bullet. 

When and Where to Fish. Illustrated. 

A Noted North-Country Trout Stream. Illus trated. 

Reflections of the University Golf Match : The Lest Method 
of Scoring. 


The Ground Ash Papers.—XXVIII. Clunbury and Clun. 


By Rorneran Hurst. 
The Rural Resident as Adviser. 
Seakale for Pleasure and Profit. Illustrated. 
Motor Topics: Advertising by Challenge. 
Showyard Notions: Opinions on Judging. 


Letters to the Editor: The Uunting Difficulty in Cheshire— 
Plants which will Grow under Trees—Large Cedar Tre 2es—May-fly Fish- 
ing in Ireland. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Some Mares who have Made Racing 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST. 
"MARK TWAIN ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


MARK TWAIN. 6s. 
“The most damaging indictment of Christian Science yet penned. Trenchant as his criticism is, it is enlivened throughout by humour 


and satire.” —Zribune. 
“Not easy 


to see how the subject could be more fairly dealt with.”—Athenzum, 


« Uproarious passages in it show all Mark Twain’s great comic powers unimpaired.”—Spectator. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE HABSBURGS. 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE. 


A. R. COLQUHOUN and E. COLQUHOUN. 


With 100 Illustrations of Characteristic Types, Social Life, and Scenery, and 


over 30 Original Maps and Diagrams illustrating History, Religion, Races, &c., demy 8vo, 15s. net (post-free, 15s. 6d.) 


« Very clearly and pleasantly written, and most necessary for a proper understanding of Austria-Hungary.”—Globe. 
“4 clearly written and picturesque account—a graphic and searching investigation of the development and present condition of 


stria-Hungary.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘ 
“ “An authoritative work of reference.”—Standard, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


PEACEFUL 


PERSONALITIES 


AND WARRIORS BOLD. 


FREDERIC VILLIERS. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net (post-free 10s. 11d.) 
“ DiMicult to recall a recent work possessing a tithe of the varied interest which attaches to this book.” — World. 
“ Most entertaining collection of reminiscences that has appeared for a long time.”—7Zribune, » 
« Deserves our gratitude for giving these memoirs to the world.”—Spec‘ator, 





THE MILLIONAIRE IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


A NOTABLE NOVEL. 


The Giant’s Strength. 


BASIL KING 
(Author of “ Let not Man Pat Asunder,” &c.) 6s. 

“Does battle with the Trust system and presses home the attack 
with a vigour and earnestness that must impress all, including the 
enemy. The author has utilised its evils for the production of a 
powerful and engrossing work of fiction.” —Scotsman. 





THE HIGH AND PUISSANT PRINCESS 


Marguerite of Austria. 


CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“The living image of a lady who figured in the far-away time 
of Maximilian—a panorama of events ranging from the Diet of 
Worms to the Field of the Cloth of Gold."—Daily Chronicle, 





IMPORTANT NEW FICTION. 


THE PRINCESS. 


THE GIANT’S STRENGTH. 


A Story of Russian High Life. 

SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET. 

TIBERIUS SMITH. A New Humourist Discovered. 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL. 


6s. M. H. Potter. 
6s. Edwin Lefevre. 
6s. H. Pendexter. 
6s. M. E. Wilkins. 
6s. Basil King. 





UNDER THE ABSOLUTE AMIR. 
F. A. MARTIN. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net (post-free, 10s. 11d.) 
“By one who lived eight years in Afghanistan, and who for the 
most of that time was the only Englishman in Kabul...... claims 


attention alike for its freshness and its importance.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


MODERN SOCIALISM 


As set forth by Socialists in their Spceches, 
Writings, and Programmes. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by R. C. K. ENSOR, 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 5s. net (post-free, 5s. 4d.) 


_ “Quite the most satisfactory volume, explaining what Socialism 
is and what Socialists are seeking.”—New Age. 








NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN. 
H. C. McCOOK, Sc.D. 
Profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net (post-free, 7s, 11d.) 


Describes many interesting forms of insect life—the result of 
the author’s first-hand observations and researches. 


GOOD HUNTING. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON, &c. 





3s. 6d. 

“ Most people will accord a ready welcome to this little volume— 
the President is a thorough open-air man.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Interspersed with much attractive field-lore.”— Zimes. 

“ Makes entertaining reading for all who love the open air.” 
— Tribune, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 



































MAY NUMBER NOW READY. With over 6o Illustrations. 


Besides Sir Gilbert Parker's great story of Modern Egypt, this number contains Articles on Mountain 
Climbing, on the Mural Decoration of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, on Certain Phases of Insect Life; and 
Contributions by Richard Le Gallienne, Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., Norman Duncan, W. D. Howells, &c., &c. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
MAY PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1781-1814 


With Portrait, 1 vol. 10s. net.* 


*,* This interesting volume of reminiscences gives a vivid 
picture of the life of the French Court before the Revolution as 
well as in Rome, Naples, and England. The Countess was 
immensely popular everywhere, and her pages are filled with 
names distinguished in Society, Politics, and Literature. Among 
the many who appear in these pages may be mentioned Lady 
Hamilton, Lady Harington, Lady Hester Stanhope, Madame 
Récamier, Madame de Staél, and all the Society of the Salons, 
including the writer’s own, described intimately and vividly, 
with a host of anecdotes. 








A NEW VOLUME OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY, 


The World’s History: 


A Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS. 


VOL. V.—EASTERN EUROPE: The Greeks after Alexander the 
Great—Turkey in Europe and Armenia—The Albanians—3ohemla, 
Moravia, and Silesia to their Union with Austria in 1526—The 
Slovenian and Servian-Croatian Race—The Danube Peoples—Western 


Europe. 
*,* Vols. VI. and VIII. will complete the Work. 


Eight super-royal 8vo volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and 
Black aud hite Illustrations. Each volume cloth, lis. net; half-morocvo, 
2ls. net. 





WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 


Mlustrated in Colour and Written by H. ISASEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 
Revised by J. E. BAGNAL, A.L.S. With 75 Plates in Colour, 1 vol. 4to, 30s, net.* 
*,* A work which every lover of Nature will feel impelled to own. The 
75 Coloured Plates illustrate 243 British wild flowers, faithfully drawn and 
painted from life, reproduced in colours so perfectly as to constitute a 
triumph for artist and printer. 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., Author of “A History of the 
English Turf.” 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 2is. net; also an Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 100 copies, £5 3s. net.* 
*,* The first complete history ever published of ‘ Eclipse’ and his owners, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Mr. Wildman, Dennis O'Kelly, and Andrew O'Kelly, 








A GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY 


By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel, 1 vol. demy 8vo.* 


*.* The art of the preparation of food is undergoing a process of evolution, 
and the most eminent of its professors is M. Escotlier. In this work he treats 
it from a scientific standpoint. and gives not only a large number of his own 
new recipes, but some of the favourite old ones, 


THE CLASH OF EMPIRES. 
By ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 1 vol., 2s. 6d. net. 
*,* The author discusses the question of Britain's supremacy in a volume of 
great economic and industrial value. 
FICTION. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WOODS. 
THE INVADER. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “* Sons of the Sword.” 6s. 
May 2nd, 
MISS BROOKE'S NEW NOVEL. — 
SiR ELYOT OF THE Woobps. 
By. EMMA BROOKE, Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 6s, [Macy 6th, 
KEDDY. A Story of Oxford. 
By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “ Things that are Casar's.” 6s. 
Neat week, 
E. F. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. — 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Paul,” &. 68, [May 10th. 
LAWRENCE MOTT'S NEW BOCK. 


THE WHITE DARKNESS, 


By LAWRENCE MOTT, Author of “ Jules of the Great Heart.” 6s, 
{May 27th. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. May, 1907. 
SPECIAL IRISH NUMBER. 
Profusely HMlustrated, One Shiiling net. 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. IRELAND IN 1907. 
IRISH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE. &e. &e. 














———____ 


important New Books, 


RED Price 6s, 
RUSSIA, 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


The author, in “Red Russia,” deals with a subject of m 
than topical interest. He brings home to his readers facts aa 
happenings which actually came under his own observation x 
went to the worst parts of Poland; he pushed eastward to the 
regions of Samara where the peasants are dying from faming. he 
proceeded to the Trans-Caucasus country and witnessed shootin ; 
in the streets of Baku. It is his dare-devil bravery in the men. 
for truth which makes his written experiences so valuable, 

“Red Russia” takes us right behind the scenes of Russia’, 
tragedy. We are shown the workings of the Bureaucracy and 
the Nihilists. Moreover, we are shown the conditions governing 
the status of the classes and the masses. We are given a truth. 
ful view of Russian life. The happenings in the land of the Czar 
wear a new aspect when we view them through the pages of 
Mr. Foster Fraser’s book. 


With 48 Full-page Plates from Photographs. 

*," The advance orders for this work were so great 
that a Second large Edition had to be prepareg 
prior to publication. 





NOW READY. 





NOW READY. Price 16s. 


Lord Beaconsfield 


And other Tory Memories. 
By T. E. KEBBEL. 


“An easy, well-bred, well-informed volume of political and 
social gossip written with admirable taste and good humour.” 
—Standard, 


net. 


With Portrait Frontispiece. 











NOW READY. Price 6s. net, 


Worry—The Disease of the 
Age. 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


“Whether you worry or whether you don’t, read Dr. Saleeby’s 
interesting book.”—Daily Mirror. 





NOW READY. Price 6s. net. 


A Sea Dog of Devon: 
A Life of Sir John Hawkins. 


By R. A. J. WALLING. 

Containing Introduction by LORD BRASSEY. With 
Frontispiece. 

* An animated and thoroughly readable biography.”—Times. 


NOW READY. Leather, 5s. net. 


Wild Flowers 


in their Seasons. 
By Professor F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. 


This floral chronology will supply a very useful guide to the 
Nature-lover of botanical tastes. 
With 80 Beautiful Coloured Plates from Original 
Drawings by the Author. 








NOW READY. Price 6s. net. 


Beautiful Gardens. 
By WALTER P. WRIGHT. 


“ A book which should delight the hearts of garden-lovers...... 
Full of good advice, most pleasantly rendered.”—Daily Telegraph. 


With 2 Coloured and 48 Half-Tone Plates. 





." Prospectus of these Works on application, 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





CASSELL AND COMPANY, LTD., LONDON ; 
And ail BSoecksellers. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT.—BY THE DUKE: OF BEDFORD. 
THE PRESERVATION | THE DESTRUCTION 


OF THE OF THE 


MILITIA. MILITIA. 


6d. net. 6d. net. 











The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘Before making up their minds on the question of the Militia, we 
trust that those of our readers who occupy themselves with military problems will be at the 
pains of reading this pamphlet by the Duke of Bedford......it embodies a number of sound 
and practical suggestions for Militia reform.” 


IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS 


rom a Strategical and Commercial Aspect. With Special Reference to the Japanese Alliance. 
By Colonel A. M. MURRAY, R.A. With a Preface by Fiecld-Marshal The EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 








Fresh from foreign service, Colonel Murray, in the interludes of his military duties, has found time to deal with the above- 
mentioned important subject, to the consideration of which he has been able to bring the practical knowledge of an instructed and 
expert student. Colonel Murray’s object has been to present to the public in a popular and attractive shape a survey of existing 
strategical conditions as between ourselves and the other Great Powers of the world with special reference to the possible demands 
which the Japanese Alliance may make on the belligerent resources of Great Britain and on the patriotism of her people. Apart 
from its bearing on questions of Imperial Defence, the book will appeal to all classes as an interesting contribution to the discus- 


sion of the higher politics of the Empire. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, B.N., F.R.S., CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


“The Circumnavigator.” By ARTHUR KITSON. With Maps | A Commentary on his Life and Character. By WALTER 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Ready next week. SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN WHEELER, 















’ < i Author of ‘The Coronation Durbar,” &c. With Photogravure 
Strange as it may appear, no thorough and exhaustive Life of Captain Cook 


has appeared since 1835, although much uew iniormation concerning his life 
and adventures has come to light since then. This volume is an attempt to 
él) this gap, and gives a full record of his hfe, of his active service ia the war 
in Canada in 1759, and of his voyages rouud the world, 


Portrait, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
This ‘“* Commentary,” written in 1811, and suppressed before publication, 
contains a critical study of the great personalities, political questions, and 
social amusements of the days of Fox, Pitt, aud Barke. 





THE STORY OF PORT ROYAL. 
By Mrs. ROMANES. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“ With the author of this work the study of the Port Royal community has 
evidently been a labour of love; some would say that, by temperament and 


well qualified for the task she has undertaken....... a creditable addition to our 
literature of religious movement.”—Slandard, 
“ Mrs. Bomanes’ volume shows wide reading and accurate information.” 
—Speaker, 


inclination, as well as by virtue of her study of the subject, she 1s particularly | 


MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN. 
By J. W. SCHULTZ. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready nert week. 

Mr. Schultz, as a young man, went to the Blackfoot Country, near Fort 
Benton, at the head of navigation on the Mississippi River, and there, 
enamoured of the life, became, in fact, an Indian. For years he led their 
life, full of action and incideut. He wius the hand of Nat-ahb-ki, a squaw, who 
becomes his devoted wife. He goes on the chase—on the war-path—trading, 
farminug, or fighting, as the case may be. Mr. Schultz describes with power- 
ful simplicity a life so full of colour and incident that the book is assured of a 
place in literature, 











JUST OUT.—OVER 10,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
HER SON. 


By WORACE A. VACHELL, Author of “The Hill,” “ Brothers,” 
“ Face of Clay,” &c. 6s. 

“ Its sentiment, strong yet delicate and appealing, never degenerates into 
sentimentalism. The characters standout as flesh and blood, even the minor 
persouages being portrayed with tejiimg touches, humorous or grave as circum- 
stances require. In plot, in style. and power of characterisation, the book 
possesses merits which will find favour with a large circle of readers.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


| 
THE IMPERFECT GIFT. 


By Miss PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 6s. 


| 
| 
| “Miss Phyllis Bottome has a really notable gift, and this novel of hers is 
worth a good deal more attention, from people of discernment, thau many of 





| , ,T ¢ 

| the ‘largest circulations’ of the last few seasons. There are 340 pages in it 
, 

| and not one of them is a page wasted or spoilt. It is a fine sober piece of 


literary workmanship, as well as au entertaining novel.” —Athenzum. 























NEW VOLUME IN THE WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 
THE PERSIAN MYSTICS WALALU’D-DIN RUMI), 


By F. HADLAND DAVIS, Author of “In the Valley of Stars there is a Tower of Silence.” 2s. net. 
A Complete List of the Volumes of this Scries will be sent post-free on application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. METHUEN have pleasure in calling attention to the 


publication of 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By Geonce Pasroy, 


With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo,15s. net. This 


book contains a large number of hitherto unpublisheg letters, 


And to a Critical and Political Account of Lord Falkland of unique interest : 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, Viscount Falkiang, 


By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 23 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


They have also just issued a New Volume of Stories entitled— 


MERRY GAR 


DEN. By “Q.” 6s. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
GLASS. By Epwarp Dittoy. With 37 Illustrations in 


Collotype and 12 in Colour, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“A magnificent contribution to the history of Art."—Morning Post. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lonspaue Race, B.D. 
Oxon. With 32 Lilustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and 
Documents, 12s. 6. net. 

“Let the true lover of Dante henceforth reckon Mr. Ragg's delightful 
volume, which is charmingly illustrated, among his most valuable 
handbooks.” —Datly News. 

“* His pictures are vivid; his subjects well selected.’”"—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Admirable for its weighty judgments.”—Daily Mail. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 
The Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. BussEtu, D.D., Fellow and 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

“The most important contribution to apologetics which has been published 
in recent years. So crammed with ideas, so profound in its insight, and so 
telescopic in its contemplation of past history avd present conditions, that 
every one who regards history as mainly the record of the development of the 
cultivated mind of Europe and of social and personal ideals, must be profoundly 
impressed by its oft-reiterated thesis, even though he fails to agree with it.” 

—Athenzum, 
** A work of profound philosophical and historical insight.”"—Ozford Review, 
* A comprehensive and closely woven argument.'’—Yorkshire Post. 


~ ~Y 
POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. ‘Selected by Sroprorp 
A. Brooxe. With 40 Illustrations by Eoucunp H. New. Witha Frontispiece 
in Photogravure, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume gives all the shorter poems which Dr. Stopford Brooke con- 
siders entirely worthy of the poet's deservedly high reputation. The illustra- 
tions are grouped round Cockermouth, Hawkshead, Grasmere, and Rydal, and 
60 represent the scenes which provided the chief source of lis iuspirations. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. By Herzert W. 
Macsuix, M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books, 
* The illustrations are plentiful and excellent.’—Spectator. 
** Reveals the value of brasses as historical documents.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE WOMEN ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Lavra 
M. Race. With 20 [llnustrations, demy &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** Written with sympathetic appreciation.”—Globe 
** The subject is treated with knowledge.”’—Evening Standard, 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Ketynacr, M.D. 7s. 6d. net, 
“ Discusses every possible phase of the question.’’—Manchester Courter, 
“A careful study of the various problems.’’—Spectator. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Drrcurretp, M.A., 
F.S.A. With 31 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
** A most entertaining volume.”—Truth. 


x 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lvcas. 
With 25 Portraits and Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
* Finely planned and brilliantly executed.”— World. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. By Arcninatp Werte, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book reviews in their logical connexion the chief groups of events, both 
political and otherwise, which together formed the groundwork of European 
wistory in the nineteenth century, 


DAYS IN CORNWALL. By C. Lewis Hixp. With 
16 Tilustrations in Colour by Wrt11am Pascog, and 20 Photographs of 
Scenery, Architecture, and Prehistoric Monuments, crown Svo, 6s. 

“Days in Cornwall” is the narrative of many days afoot, the happenings by 
the way, impressions of fellow-wayfarers and of scenery, of cliffs, paths, 
moors, churches, mines, valleys and monuments, interspersed with lore and 
legeud gathered from Cornishmen alive and from the books of those who have 
written about the Land beyond the Tamar. 


A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. ByS. Barinc-Gou.p. 


With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 2 
* Discursive, genial, versatile and interesting.’ 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Herbert M. VauGuan. 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour by Maurice GrReirrexHAGen. 6s. 
** So lively, so chatty, so well informed, so well read.” —Duily Chronicle, 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By M. Betuam-Epwanps. 


IUustrated. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, 6a. 
“Here is a book that will do. more to bring English and French people 
together than a dozen arbitration treatics.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A HANDBOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS. 
I 


ty C. M.A. Peage, F.R.H.S. With 24 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s. 64, net. 
In this handbook amateurs will find reliable descriptions and directions for 
the crowing of quick-flowering plauts from seed, offered in a handy form, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OF SONG. Edited 


by J. H. Buex, B.D. Feap. Svo, 3s. 64. net. 
A large and varied anthology from a wide range of devotional literature. 


DEVON. By S. Bartxe-GouLtp. With 32 Illustrations, 


small pott Svo, 2s, 6. net; leather, 3s. net. [Little Guides. 


— Westminster Gazette, 





SIXTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH; allied with Sciencs 


By Sir Orrver Lopes, F.B.S. A Catechism for P. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. . ae ae Teachers, 
“ This catechism is assuredly a most important, suggestive, hopeful pj 
work, lucid, helpful, illuminating, and should do much’ — piece of 
religion.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘ — Oa oe 


THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE. By Dr. Micmact px Motixos. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Katoieen Lytretroyx. Wit} " 
by Canon Scotr HoLianp, Simall pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. a 
(The Library of Devotion, 


FICTION 


THIRD EDITION. 
TEMPTATION. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of “ Castiy, 


of Nets,” “ Donna Diana,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A powerful drama and discloses Mr. Bagot at his best.”"—Athenzum, 
“* We congratulate Mr. Bagot on his fine performance.’'"—Daily Mail 
“Every character is perfect in its delineation.”—Daily Telegraph. — 
“* His character drawing is extremely clear and vivid.” —Vanily Fair, 


ODD LENGTHS. By W. B. Maxwe tt, Author of 
pL **The Guarded Flame,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Firm an regnant delineations of life, well studied lliant! 
finished.”—Pall Mall Gazette. age a 
“In every story one is brought face to face with real people.” —Daily Express 


THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. New Epitioy. py 
W. B. Maxweu, 6s. . 
“ This delightfully amusing book of monologues.” —Standard, 
** The humour and unconscious sarcasm are really delightful.” 
“ Humorous and convincing.” —Court Journal. — Western Press, 
SECOND EDITION. 


BEHOLD THE DAYS COME! By the Hon. and Rey, 


James Apperter, Author of “Stephen Remarx.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
**In purpose, spirit, and execution it is admirable.”—Rev. R. J. Campseut, 
“ A remarkable book, close packed with thought.”"—Birmingham Post, 
“Richer in humour than the average novel.”—T ruth, 

SECOND EDITION, 


THE LONG ROAD. By Jonny OxenHAmM. Crown 8yo, 63, 


**No more attractive novel has come from the writer's pen.""—Scotsman, 
“* Its literary merit is of rare excellence.’'— World, 
** An absorbiug book, a fine love story.”—Morning Leader. 


A HUMAN TRINITY. By Ronaup Macpoyaxp, Author 
of “* The Sea Maid.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Hasa strong plot well worked out.”—Evening Standard. 
“Au interesting, polished, and absorbing picce of fiction.” —Court Journal, 
“There is a certain keenness of question which makes it always good 


reading.” —Times, ume seen 
WHITE FANG. By Jack Lonpon, Author of “The 


Call of the Wild.” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“His powerful, thrilling, and masterful story.”"—Daily News, 
*“*A masterly tale, thrilling with interest.’"—Daily Mail, 

THIRD EDITION, 


THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewicr, Author 
of “Cynthia’s Way.” Witn 8 Illustrations by C. E. Brocs. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Light, bright and amusing.” — Punch, 
** A capital specimen of fantastic comedy.”—Spectator, 
* Most entertaining and full of humour.”—Tribune. 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Many £. 


Maxx, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**An extraordinarily poignant story.”—Spectator. 
“A very tender and graceful book.” —Athenaum. 
“Mrs, Mann has never doue a finer piece of work.”—O)server. 
SECOND EDITION, 
A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Epiru A. Barvert. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Vivid impressions that captivate by their freshness and their absolute 
unconventionality.”-—-Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A very interesting story, full of humanity.’’—Manches'er Guardian. 
“This really fine book.” —Shefield Independent. 


THE PLOW-WOMAN. By Eveanor Gates, Author of 


“Tho Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt is deserving of unstinted praise.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“A vivid picture of frontier life.” — Eastern News. 
** Has originality and very considerable dramatic force.’’— Evening Standard, 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By M.E. Francis. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
* There is real individuality and charm in these stories.’’—Daily Erpress. 
** Readers will not fail to be amused.”—Globe. 
** These brief chroniéles are perfect in their way.”—Morning Leader. 


THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deane. Crown 8vo, és. 

“Opens in Bath in the mid-Victorian heyday of that city. It is quite well 
done.’’—Evening Standard. 

** Many excellent character sketches and any number of vivid and lifelike 
scenes.”’— Westminster Gazette, 

** Very entertaining.’”’— Western Press. 
DISCIPLES. By Mary Crospre. Crown Svo, 6s. 

** At once powerful and exquisitely written.”—East Anglian Daily Times. 

** There is some good character drawing and a vein of humour.” 

—Shefield Independent, 
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